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Organized 


will be the business end of American Agriculturist’s campaign for 1908. Not ‘‘ hot air,’ 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


Marketing 


agitation, but solid and businesslike effort. Our aims are: @ 2 To help farmers everywhere to perfect 
plans whereby they may secure full prices for whatever they have to sell. @ 2 Know when, where and 
how to market their crops, live stock, and produce to the best advantage. @ 3 Be able to buy other 
supplies at reasonable prices. @ 4 Make the most of banks, checks, credit instruments—in a word, be 
businessmen as well as farmers. € 5 We also propose to reform the old game whereby ‘‘ buyers” back 
out if prices go down, but hold farmers to their bargain if prices go up. €@ The biggest men in agricul- 
ture, in.the markets, in business, in organization, will write for this department. Men who are successful 


in organized marketing, organized efforts along this line, conditions in home and foreign markets, will 


afford illustrated and descriptive object lessons from practical results—fact, not theory. 


other agricultural journal even attempts to cover crop pro- 
gress ina rational and logical way. The Orange Judd crop 
reports stand by themselves. They are recognized as 
better than the government reports. Next year they will cover 
effectively every staple crop in field and orchard and most of the 
special crops. 
THE COMMERCIAL SIDE OF LIVE STOCK 


A MERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S CROP REPORTS—No 


dairy and poultry will be likewise reported. Efforts to depress 
values of cattle, sheep, hogs, horses, how to resist-these schemes, 
truth about supply and demand for live stock and dairy products, 
how to insure not one year but many years of live stock prosperity. 


OUR LAND DEPARTMENT 


tells just what you want to know about other sections—no effort 
to bolster one in preference to another. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


tells just what they are doing in all sections—how they do it, how 
it pays. This makes American Agriculturist your own state home 
paper, as well as bringing you in touch with conditions and 
methods throughout the east and south, the nation, the world. 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Better and more comprehensive than ever before. Each 
week the news of the world in concise form, once a month a fas- 
cinating review of what the-world is doing. Better by far than 
wordy dailies or costly magazines. Non-partisan, unbiased, clear. 


FOR THE HOME 


A rattling good story each week—the kind that interest, 
refresh, full of “‘go’’ yet not harmful. 

Verse, anecdote, sentiment, contests. 

The best of literature for the whole family, teeming with 
human fire, refreshing recreation from work and care. 

All the regular departments, too, for all the family. 


will be treated to fashions and fancy work, home dressmaking and 
millinery; plants and flowers; conveniencies for lightening house- 
work; home amusements; music and education; home hygiene 
and health hints; talks with Our Doctor ;beautifying the home. 


Table Talk will be better, stronger, more interesting than 
ever before. Recipes of the most careful selection, from the 
most experienced cooks; plain ‘cooking; how to’reducé cost of 
living ; how to improve table service with less work-in kitchen. 


FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


splendid articles, practical, helpful, catchy. The wonders of 
nature. Puzzles just right, not too- much but snappy 


OUR FOUR GREAT ANNUALS 


In January, 1908, Dairy Annual, given over particularly to 
records of dairy progress, markets, methods, breeds, feeds, etc. 

In February, 1908, Garden Annual, alone worth the price 
of a year’s subscription, to be even better than our great Garden 
Annual for 1907 and for 1906. 

In November, 1908, the Thanksgiving Number, including 
our comprehensive summary of the crops of the year and pros- 
pect for prices. 

In December, 1908, our Christmas and Live Stock Number. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FOR 1908 


will be bigger and better than ever—full of new, vim—radiating 
inspiration—sparkling. with fresh interest—the farmer's fearless 
champion—the housewife’s helper—recreation for the whole 
family. Editorially a positive force and persistent worker for 
the new era- of agricultural uplift,- progress and prosperity. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


remains unchanged—only $l a year. The 52 numbers make two 
volumes of some 1500 pages, 1200 pictures—worth $100 to any 
intelligent farmer. . 


The American Agriculturist’s Contributors 


include almost every practical farmer, scientific, expert, or agricultural specialist whose experience or knowledge can help our readers. 
Every department is thus complete, fresh, practical, up-to-date, including ; 





F. 


Jottings from the Farmers 
Field Crops 

Manures and Fertilizers 
The Latest Markets 

Crop Reports 

Farmers” Organizations 
Orchard end Garden 
Truck Farming 

Winter Gardening 
Insect and Fungous Pests 
Floriculture 

Forestry 

Good Roads 

Irrigation Farming 
Commercial Agriculture 
Tobacco Department 

















‘\ 
Our Hep Growers’ Exchange 
The Handy Mechanic 

The Apiary 

The Poultry. Yard 

Among the Farmers 

State Fair Reports 

Animal Husbandry 

The Feed Lot 

Live Stock and Dairy 

The Horse 

: Sheep and Wool 

¥ Swine Husbandry 

..¢ Milk, Butter, Cheese 
Our Veterinary Adviser 
Talks with our Lawyer 
Basket and Question Box 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’ —Washington 
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THE TAMWORTH AS A BACON PRODUCER 


We WARREN MORTON, LOGAN COUNTY, KY 


OMETIME about 1812 the Tam- 
worth breed was introduced into 
England and brought from 
Ireland during the time Sir Rob- 
ert Peel was secretary of that 

country. Sir Robert was much interested in 
farming and up to 1850, the time of his death, 
he kept his favorite breed of hogs, which were 
ealled from that time Tamworth. They were 
introduced into Canada in later years, and 
today are the most popular hog in the Domin- 
ion. The demand for them for breeding pur- 
poses just now is unprecedented. It is strict- 
ly a bacon hog, remarkable for its lean, juicy 
hams and long sides that make up into the 
best of breakfast bacon. 

fj» The American breeder has in the past bred 





up to the lard standard to such an extent that . 


the highest types of our improved corn fed 
breeds of swine are hardly more than a mass 
of blubber. This might be putting it a little 
too strong, but such at least has been the 
natural tendency. The demand for such con- 
ditions no longer exists and the time has 
arrived when lard commands but half the 
price of choice hams and bacon, except in 
years when corn or cottonseed oil is a failure. 
Hence feeders’ and packers’ attention in the 
future will naturally be directed to the breed 
that will make the most pounds of hams and 


choice middlings in proportion to live weight. 


> A distinctive feature of the bacon breed is 
the form and growth of its side or middling. 
|You will find that part of the 
|middling running from the 
| belly half way up the side quite 
‘thin comparatively, the part 
running from that point up to 
the backbone, quite thick and 
|fat, also that portion next the 
shoulder thick and fat, with no 
‘lean streaks. These thick, fat 
pieces are cut off by packers 
and sold for about 2 cents a 
pound less than that which is 
‘streaked with lean and used to 
‘make high-priced breakfast 
' bacen. 
+ The Tamworth has been bred 
‘for several generations with a 
view to shaping this middling 
up differently, and now we have 
a hog that will produce a side 
of almost equal thickness from 
belly to backbone and from 
shoulder to ham, well streaked 
with lean throughout, nearly all 
of which will make up into the 
choicest breakfast bacon. 
Tamworths in color should be 
rich, golden red, should have 
long, straight backs, slightly 
arched, long, deep sides, broad, 


full hams, wide, deep chest 
with light, narrow shoulders, 
jowl ‘very light, which gives 


nose rather long appearance, 
ears 


erect and legs long with 





the large Yorkshires. The 
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stout, flinty bone. The head being the least 
valuable part of the hog, you can draw your 
own deductions as to which breed has the 
most waste in head and snout. Tamworths 
are remarkable for hardiness of constitution, 
great prolificacy and their wonderful success 
in rearing every pig born. Notwithstanding 
their size, with a nest full of pigs, they very 
seldom overlay a pig. 

I know of one sow that had brought eight 
litters in three and a half years and she 
saved and raised 83 pigs. From 14 to 17 pigs 
are not unusual and from ten to 12 pigs can 
be depended on nearly every time from an 
aged sow. As high as 22 pigs at a litter has 
been recorded. They are great grazers and 
foragers. I have known old Tamworth sows 
with a litter to go four miles away on the 
range and bring their pigs home at night 
through the woods. They are ripe to kill at 
any time. The Canadians usually slaughter 
them at six or seven months, when they 
should weigh something over 200 pounds. 
They prefer as breeders, hogs that reach a 
great size, so that the offspring will reach 
a killing weight of about 200 pounds at a 
tender age. They are very large, the sows 
usually weighing at maturity from 600 to 
1000 pounds. 

The Tamworth is of value to the American 
farmer in its use for crossing on short-bodied, 
short-legged and chunky lard breeders. The 
longer such breeds have been tied too closely 
to a corn diet, the greater the renovation 
such crosses will confer. The progeny will 
inherit strength, vigor and prolificacy that is 
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TAMWORTH BOAR BRED IN KENTUCKY 


The Tamworth boar, Englewood’s Fireman, No 1864, shown above, 
was a grand champion prize winner at the world’s fair at St Louis. 
He was a grand champion winner in his class in 1906 at the New York, 
Ohio, Illinois and Kentucky state fairs. 
is owned and was bred by W. Warren Morton of Logan county, Ky. 
For bacon purposes, the Tamworths take first rank in the class with 
y produce large litters of pigs, are hardy and 
good rangers. They are being firgely produced in the central southern 
states for bacon purposes. They are considered one of the most popu- 
lar breeds. Tamworths are discussed on this page by Mr Morton. 


He weighed 1000 pounds. 


~surprising. The great demand for a leaner 
and more delicate bacon, and the ravages of 
cholera and plague in the United States have 
led us to believe that some active, hardy, 
muscular and nervous hog like the Tamworth 
is bound to gain the supremacy in the hearts 
of American swine breeders. 


FEEDING BABY BEEF FOR MARKET 


J. D, BOGERS, FAYETTE COUNTY, O 





Owing to the market requirements of late 
years, we must have a class in beef to con- 
form to the early lambs in the mutton trade. 
We will call this class baby beef, which line 
of beef production brings out the highest art 
of the feeder’s ability. Peerless Wilton, the 
grand champion steer of the year over ail 
breeds and ages at an international fat stock 
show, was strictly prime baby beef. He was 
11 months old and weighed 975 pounds, pre- 
senting to the eye and touch all the character 
of the most matured beef. He spent ten 
months of his short life at his mother’s side, 
with a highly grain and oil meal ration. In 
addition, no doubt, it was the feeder’s thought 
there was nothing better than milk, except 
more milk. It is imperative that the calf 
should be about pure bred from a beef stand- 
point. In a car of 50 choice calves, you can- 
not count on over 30 that will rightly mature 
at 12 to 15 months old. 

It is necessary, in order to make baby beef, 
to use only those of the very best breeding, 
of the low-down, blocky type. I have had 
the best results with Hereford and Angus 
breeds for early maturity. You 
can do with less quality as you 
increase the age of the steers to 
begin with. Take the calf at 
weaning’ time, with as much 
milk fat as possible, begin feed- 
ing then a ration of oats or 
bran with cracked corn or corn 
and cob meal with a little oil 
meal, increase gradually. Asa 
roughage, use only clover or al- 


falfa hay. Have a warm 
shelter at night, freshly bedded, 
to insure comfort. To avoid 
overfeeding, feed three times 
a day. A calf six months old 
weaned, should begin with 
about three pounds grain per 


day, with all the hay or grass 
it. will eat. Gradually inerease 
the amount. It should consume 
about 18 pounds per day at 12 
months old. This-should be 11 
pounds corn and cob meal, four 
pounds oats or bran and three 
pounds oil meal, together with 
clover or alfalfa hay. The 
feeder should observe that he 
cannot use ear corn with the 
calf. 

The water should be outside 
the barn, fresh and kept at a 
temperature above freezing, if 
possible. It is hardly possible 
in the corn belt or east, with 


He 
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our high-priced land and cows retained for 
their milk qualities, to be able to get together 
even a few calves suitable for baby | beef. 
About the entire available supply for baby 
beef comes from west of the Mississippi river. 
These calves must be had at weaning time. 
October and November are the favored times 
to secure them, because of good shipping 
weather and time to start the calf before 
severe cold sets in. All calves should be 
treated for mange or other skin parasites at 
least twice before cold weather. This is im- 
perative, whether you have government 
inspection or not. Feeding in a warm barn, 
mange mites spread very rapidly. One may 
soon detect an unusual amotnt of rubbing 
and the loss of hair about the tail, head and 
around the eyes and later on the back and 
‘sides. On older cattle and feeding in the 
open lots, the ravages of the mange is not 
so marked. 

The use of any of the coal tar dips are the 
most convenient. 
‘and sulphur. We use one gallon kerosene 
solution-in 50 gallons water. Best results 
can be had by the use of large dipping vats. 
We use a barrel spray pump with good re- 
sults. At least two treatments should be 
given ten days apart on warm days in Novem- 
ber. If other cattle have been fed in the 
same barn before, disinfect all mangers, sides, 
walls, etc. The mange mite will live, at least, 
a year in an infected barn or shed, and await 
. your next year’s load of cattle. I consider 
the matter of a clean coat of hair a very 
important item to profit. The dip should in 
all cases be used early, as a preventive rather 
than as a remedy. later. 

Corn silage with cottonseed or oil meal 
and clover or alfalfa hay makes an ideal as 
well as. cheaper calf ration. Say a daily 
ration when on full feed of 15 pounds corn 
silage, two pounds either cottonseed or oil 
meal, five pounds corn and cob meal and 
about three pounds hay. The meals should 
be sprinkled over the silage. I have had 
calves to make a daily gain of three pounds 
from January to grass on this ration. The 
cattle had shelter and dry bedding. SBsti- 
mating silage at $3 a ton, corn at 50 cents 
a bushel and hay at $10 a ton, the cost for 
pound of gain would be, not including labor, 
3% cents per pound. The hogs and value of 
the manure should at least pay the item of 
labor. It is a known fact at our experiment 
stations, that the cost of producing a pound 
of gain on the 12-months-old calf is not over 
half the cost of a pound on the three-yeaf- 
old steer. This accounts for the advance over 
cost the feeder must have in finishing older 
steers. 

Last winter there was a steady market for 
choice, fat yearlings. Chicago has frequently 
paid on open market $6.25 to $6.40 for this 
class in car lots, averaging in weight from 
925 to 1100 pounds. Generally speaking, the 
right time to market this class and age is 
the spring and summer months, When well 
fattened, handy weights are at a premium 
over the heavy cattle. It may be necessary 
to secure the value of this class of fat year- 
lings, that you ship them to market, as many 
country buyers hardly know how to bid on 
them. 

I would again say, you must have the right 
sort of young cattle at a fair price. Breeding 
is the first consideration; condition and 
weight at weaning should be 400 pounds at 
least. The type should be blocky, short legs, 
good backs, level at tail head, short, strong 
neck, ,short and wide head, colors uniform 
and general conformation alike, as nearly as 


The government dip is lime 


CATTLE AND SWINE 


possible. This class of extra choice steer 
calves will cost the top of the calf market. 
It is better to buy of breeder than on the 
market, if possible. Feed the class of cat- 
tle you like and are best prepared to handle. 
Beware of feeding two loads when you should 
feed but one—make them good. One more 
word of caution to the inexperienced, expect 
only a fair price for your farm products. You 
are marketing at home and should have the 
manure free. Hogs enough to clean up the 
litter should follow cattle on feed. The 
number will depend greatly on how and what 
you feed. With these hints I leave you to 
experience. 

[Every farmer should have a copy of our 
new work, entitled Feeding Farm Animals, 











M almost tired of Christmas trees; 
Ive had one every year 

Hung full of pretty things to please 
A boy like me ‘tis clear; 

But now, if Santa Claus don’t mind, 
lif hang upon the wall 

My stockings, and | hope he'll find 
Them, though they are quite small. 


M* grandpa says his Christmas things 
Were always left that way. 

And every year Kris Kringle brings 
Toys on my tree, he'll say: 

“*Taint quite as nice as stockings filled 
Clear to the top with toys 

And on the floor some goodies spilled 
For best of little boys.” 


H* stockings held more than a tree 
I'm sure, and nicer things, 

For grandpa tells them all to me 
Each time that Christmas brings 

To mind the time when he was small, 
And had such lots of toys. 

He hung his stockings on the wall 
Like all good little boys. 


O now, if Santa Claus don’t care, 
Hil hang my stockings new 
Up by the chimney mantle there 
As grandpa used to do. 4 
And Christmas morning | will run 
My pretty things to see, 
Then grandpa’ll say it's greater fun 
Than any Christmas tree. 




















‘by Prof Thomas Shaw. This is the most 
important work of the kind that has ever 
been printed. Sent postpaid for $2.-—Editor.] 
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GROWING LAMBS FOR PROFIT 

JOHN CAMPBELL, VICTORIA COUNTY, CANADA 

- A good, healthy appetite for sheep is spring- 
ing up all over the continent. Never in our 
country’s history has the sheep claimed such 
universal attention. Look at the following 
statement, less than two years ago, from 
América’s leading market: ‘Michigan, Indiana, 
Iliinois, Ohio and Wisconsin are anxious to 
stock up with sheep. Farmers in these states 
are mailing and wiring orders to Chicago for 
breeding ewes. There is little prospect of 
meeting the demand. Buyers are willing 
to pay $4.50 and $5 for the same kind of 
ewes that were hard to sell at $3 to $3.50 a 
year ago, and even then demand was con- 
sidered good. The prospect for sheep and 
wool fully justifies farmers in\ paying $5 per 
100 for good breeding eWes, said an expe- 


‘profit. 





rienced sheepman. They are worth more 
than that to any man who is prepared to take 
care of them. Next year we will have a bet- 
ter demand for lambs than this season, and 
wool is not going to sell any lower.” 

Need we wonder at the increased demand 
when we have such reports as this from men 
who have tested the business for themselves? 
“A 140-pound ewe was marketed at Chi- 
cago recently that earned over 400% on its 
original cost in a year. This sounds like 
a get-rich-quick story, but is simply a recital 
of cold facts. The owner, an Illinois farmer, 
contemplated filling his feed lots with sheep 
ewes, which cost him $3. He received 25 cents 
a pound for her fleece, sold her lamb when 
three months old and weighing 90 pounds 
at 8 cents per pound, and finally sold the 
original ewe at $4.50 per 100. He received 
$2.50 for the fleece, $7.20 for the lamb, and 
$6.30 for the ewe; total, $16, against an in- 
vestment of $3. The man who did this ex- 
pressed his opinion that he could have han- 
dled a flock of 100 with equally satisfactory 
results. 

In case any skeptical reader should ques- 
tion the accuracy of such a statement, the 
writer may be allowed to give a bit of his 
own experience. In 1897, he imported one 
of the best Shropshire ewe lambs to be found 
in England, the pick of the best pen of five 
shown that year. She produced in _ six 
years 13 livings lambs, many of them first 
and champion prize winners. Up to the 
fall of 1904, in sales, her own winnings in 
Canada, and her offsprings’ winnings in 
Canada and the states, realized $880 in cash. 

At the same time, seven daughters and 
four granddaughters were retained in the 
flock, and the now eight-year-old dam is as 
fresh looking as a two-year-old. So far as 
present prospects indicate the future course 
of things, growing lambs in general can- 
not for some years, fail in, being a profitable 
business But in the sheep industry, as in 


other 'ines of agriculture, there is a good 
“and a better way of going about it. The 
best way is not too good for anyone. It is 


in the good animal, well prepared for the 
market, that we invariably find our greatest 
Such animals are a source of pleasure 
to the eye, as well as a stimulant to the 
mind. q < 
Whoever saw a man showing satisfaction 


‘when around his farm with a friend, with 


only mongrel-bred and poorly-fed animals in 
sight? Who could, with such to offer a 
dealer; have the aSsurance to agk the top 
market price? To have the lamb whieh will 
return the largest profit, be the market firm 
or dull, he must be bred for the purpose, 
along the right lines, and so cared for, that 
every day of his life a steady increase in 
growth and flesh is maintained. 

From my experiences and observations at 
fat stock and other shows in Canada and the 
United States, the lamb which led, and that 
strongly, in grade classes for 12 or 15 years 
past, had a long wooled mother, and for sire, 
a down, usually a Shropshire. A most nota- 
ble exception’ was a- pen of five lambs ex- 
hibited by the Wisconsin agricui.ura! college 
at the international at Chicago a few years 
ago. They were remarkable for beauty of 
form and quality. They were sired by a 
Southdcwn ram and out of western range 
ewes of no visible line breeding. Such evi- 
dence has led to a strong belief that a good 
ewe of most any kind of grade, coupled with 
a compact, medium Shropshire ram, having a 
well covered back and a good, full leg of 
mutton and big in his points, can produce the 
lamb we are after. 








A FORTUNE IN ALFALFA 


The following are excerpts from the paper 
read at Rochester, N Y, this week, by Hon 
F. D. Coburn, secretary of agriculture of 
Kansas, at the annual meeting of the state 
breeders’ association. Mr Coburn is_the rec- 
ognized authority on this crop and:his great 
work, The Book of Alfalfa, is having a wide 
sale among progressive farmers. It can be 
secured for $2 from Orange Judd company.— 
[ Editor. 

Alfalfa will grow anywhere that almost any 
other crop will, and it will grow in New York, 
as has for years been successfully demon- 
strated. I do not hesitate to say that alfalfa 
will grow on almost any of the soils in this 
state. Any fairly good land, fairly fertilized 
and clean, I am very sure, will raise alfalfa; 
not perhaps from the first attempt, or in the 
first year. , 

Alfalfa is not intended in the main as a pas- 
ture crop; that is to say, cattle and sheep will 
almost invariably bloat if grazed on alfalfa. 
Horses, hogs and animals that do not chew 
the end can graze on it with impunity. Fur- 
ther, it is almost too valuahle for pasture; 
that is, it can usually be utilized to greater 
profit in other ways. One of these ways is to 
cut it and feed it uncured. If so used, slightly 
wilted, nothing bloats from eating it. Cured 
as hay, it does no harm to anything that eats 
it. You can have a piece of land in alfalfa 
and keep cutting it from one side to the-other 
and have it fresh all the time; by the time you 
get through from one side of. the field, the 
other side will be ready to cut again; and it 
can be very profitably used with very excel- 
lent results in that way. 


Aside from its value as a forage crop, it has 
almost equal value as a renovator or renewer 
and fertilizer of the soil. Properly a man 
should have part of his farm in alfalfa while 
he is raising other crops on the remainder. 

As a fertilizer, alfalfa roots certainly work 
a wonderful transformation in the soil. They 
”ush down and down in every direc- 


A CROP OF PROMISE 


tion, honeycombing the earth, as it were, by 
their growth, and if you plow up an alfalfa 
field you will find the subsoil filled with their 
decaying matter, making humus, if you please, 
far below where any other roots have put it, 
depositing it there for future use and benefit, 
and through their innumerable perforations 
the rains filter, carrying down with them 
other fertilization from the surface, working 
a wonderful enrichment, such as nothing else 
in the world does or can do. 
WHAT ALFALFA IS GOOD FOR 

It is good for everything in the list of farm 
animals. Equally good for chickens or cana- 
aies, as it is for Percherons, or Poland-Chinas, 
cows, carriage horses or any farm stock that 
you raise. Everything likes it and eats it and 
thrives on it. You know the value of wheat 
bran: the experiment stations show that the 
leaves of alfalfa, pound for pound, are about 
equal in feeding value to bran. The Penn- 
sylvania station experimented along that line, 
and the conclusion arrived at, especially from 
one practical view point, is that in dairying, 
with bran at $20 a ton, under certain condi- 
tions and circumstances, alfalfa was worth 
about $23. 

POINTS ON SEEDING ALFALFA 

One thing you must not do, and that is, to 
sow your alfalfa in swampy land expecting it 
to prosper, for alfalfa will not stand wet feet. 
You must not sow it on land that overflows, 
or has water standing on it for more than a 
few hours. Sow it on land well drained, and 
give it a fair chance. Do not sow unless you 
have time to put your ground in good condi- 
tion. Get the weed seeds out of it; get it in 
good tilth; as nearly like an onion bed as you 


can. 

If you get the fever, as I hope, and think 
alfalfa is the thing of all things, and that you 
ought to sow 40 acres, sow ten. If you think 
20 is about right, sow five, and see how you 
succeed with that; feel your way. No one of 
‘us knows very much about alfalfa, for while 





COTSWOLD BRED AND RAISED IN ILLINOIS 


The Cotswold, shown herewith, is the champion ram lamb which was exhibited 
by Lewis brothers of Illinois in the 1906 circuit and won first prize at Iliinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Kentucky state fairs. He is a very stylish youngster and is typical of his 
breed in every respect. The Cotswolds are the largest of the domesticated breeds and are 


especially adapted to fold feeding. They are good for crossing on the finer wooled breeds. . 
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it is as old as creation, it is new to most of 
us. The things we don’t know about it would 
make one of the most interesting volumes ever 
printed. 

GOOD SEED ESSENTIAL 

Now, with your good soil, good tilth, good 
conditions and good climate, with all these 
favoring elements, you cannot succeed unless 
you sow good seed. If a man does not pos- 
sess a fair amount of brains, a fair amount 
of patience, a fair amount of perseverance 
and a fair disposition to give his aifalfa a fair 
chance in the way of soil and seed, and then 
keep his hogs and horses off it until it has a 
good start and a good foothold, he has no 
business trying to raise alfalfa. 

Where bad seed is sown, the actual result 
is a weak, poor stand of alfalfa and a dense 
growth of weeds. The land Nas to be plowed 
up and reseeded, the use of the land for a 
year is lost, and it has become foul with 
weeds, many of which will be newly intro- 
duced and noxious in character. 

We hear a great deal about the different 
varieties of alfalfa; that in order to succeed 
you must have some new-fangled sort from 
some particular firm that makes a specialty 
of it, at a very high price, because it is so 
rare and so much superior to any other. There 
is no such alfalfa seed as many of the cat- 


alogs tell about. There is, virtually, but one . 


kind on the market. 

In some localities alfalfa will not grow un- 
less the soil is inoculated with the proper 
bacteria. Any soil where sweet clover, or 
Melilotus alba, grows is already properly in- 
oculated for alfalfa growing, and if you think 


. you need it and’ can do so get soil from the 


roadside, or wherever you find sweet clover, 
and sow it on your alfalfa ground, 100 to 500 
pounds an acre. Or, get some soil out of 
somebody's alfalfa field and sow the same 
quantity with the seed or earlier and harrow 
it in thoroughly. 

ALFALFA EASY TO CURE 

Alfalfa is hard to cure in a sub-humid cli- 
mate, such as you have here, but a great many 
people who know it most intimealy, insist that 
it is really no more difficult to save alfalfa 
than red clover. There is no question that 
you would have to watch the weather, be 
alert, and take care of your alfalfa when it 
is ready; get it in cocks if you can, and let 
it cure there. If necessary, put on hay caps, 
pieces of muslin, say 40 inches square, and 
fasten them down at each corner with pegs, 
which you can run into the sides of the cock; 
or fasten some weights on the corners. It 
is very desirable to put alfalfa in the barn, or, 
better, yet, under a shed with something 
underneath that lets ventilation under and 
through it. Do not store your first cutting 
at too great a depth. It is common in Kansas 
to put in the first cutting, possibly 4 feet deep; 
when we get the second cutting it is spread 
over the first and so on. 

Alfalfa is a great crop for making silage. 
It can be put in the silo successfully right 
out of the rain and it is all right. Itis a 
wonderful thing for dairymen. In southern 
Wisconsin where they have all grown rich off 
of the cow, they are cuitivating alfalfa with 
great success; and former Gov Hoard, who is 
the apostle of alfalfa in Wisconsin, says that 
there is nothing like it, and it is grown there 
with wonderful success and great profit to 
every dairy, far greater than they have known 
before. That great Jersey cow, Loretta D., 
that beat the world’s record at St Louis, was 
fed on alfalfa. You cannot do better than sow 
alfalfa in this state. Sow it as though you 
mean to succeed with it. 
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Personal Comment 





I have received the Holstein bull 
calf awarded to me in the American 
Agriculturist grain contest. This calf 
was sent by H. L. Bronson of Cort- 
land county, N Y, and is valued at 
$125. It is a finely bred animal and 
much better than I had expected to 
receive. I am very grateful to the 
Old Reliable for the favors they have 
shown me, and I wish to express my 
appreciation to Mr Bronson for the 
good judgment he has exercised in 
selecting so fine an animal.—[O. J. 
Stevens, Bradford County, Pa. 





I am well pleased with the steel 
posts used for my woven wire fence. 
Their principal drawbacks, if such 
they can be called, are the seemingly 
high ¢ost of the heavier grades 
which are really more desirable than 
the lighter ones, and the inconven- 
fence of not having the staple holes 
adjustable to all styles of woven 
fence. This latter can easily be rem- 
edied by using only one kind of fence 
and by ordering the posts punched 
to suit the various styles. The punch- 
ing costs nothing if done in the fac- 
tory when the order is filled. I think 
the ideal fence for the progressive 
farmer is heavy steel end posts, firmly 
set in cement and well braced with 


lighter weight posts in the 
line, and all supplied with  vit- 
rified collars, which obviate § fur- 


ther cementing. 
grade of square meshed woven wire 
fence, preferably with stiff stays, is 
strung. I am a firm disbeliever in all 
light grades of wire for fence con- 
struction.—[C, A, Torrey, Ontario 
County, N Y. 


If by the application of $5 worth of 
fertilizer there is an increase of 20% 
in a crop of corn, it should greatly 
increase a crop worth $200 an acre 
provided it acts in the same propor: 
tion. In other words, a man can bet 
ter afford to use fertilizer on straw 
berries at $2 or $3 a bushel than on 
corn at 35 cents, ig the effect is the 
same.—[W. W. Farnsworth, Lucas 
County, O. 


Among the factors which enter in- 
to the economical production of milk, 
the man who handles the vow is the 
most important. The man who nat- 
urally likes sheep or who would 
rather feed steers than cows, or who 
has a keen interest in dairying, will 
not produce milk economically and 
will keep his cows up to their high- 
est production. Then, a man should 
select a breed he likes, a breed he is 
ready to advocate to his neighbors 
and to stand up for on all occasions. 
There are men who would rather 
have specks in their butter than spots 
on their stock. The man behind 
the cow must be a man who treats 
the cow kindly, a man whom the cow 
likes: to have around. If she chews 
her cud during milking time you may 
Anow that all is well and that she is 
doing her best at the pail. We must 
see that the cows are comfortable all 
the time.—[George Watson, Pennsyl 
vania. 





Hogs are persistently subject to 
vermin and they will persistently re- 
fuse to yield a profit if so infested. 
Remember that nothing is so persist- 
ent as vermin themselves. You must 
absolutely drop all other work, what- 
soever, and clean them out again and 
again until there are no more to be 
seen anywhere, and then make fre- 
quent inspections and be ever alert, 
never tiring of the smallest detail, if 
you. would succeed to any marked 
degree. The pens and houses should 
be cleaned and disinfected  often.— 
(8. M. Brown, Highland County, O. 
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GENERAL FARM ACTIVITIES 


Objects to Sawdust with Ice 


“F. M. THOMPSON, CATTARAUGAS CO, N ¥ 





I have read several articles in 
American Agriculturist about how to 
store ice and beg to. differ with re- 
gard to the use of sawdust. The mar 
who furnishes ice for this section put 
up a large icé house two years ago 
with the sawdust packed in the parti- 
tion. The floor is of loose boards on 
the ground, The ground has a slight 
slant toward the center. There is 
drain tile the entire length of the 
building through the center. He puts 
the ice on the boards. The outside 
walls are so tight that no draft can 
get to the ice. He does not use any 
sawdust on sides, bottom or top. 

He told me that he lost 14 layers 
in his old ice house, where he used 
sawdust next to the ice. Now his loss 
is scarcely noticeable. He gets 25 
cents a 100 pounds delivered. You 
can readily see where his gain comes 
in. He has a small air-tight room 
where he keeps ice for family use 
with success. Of course, he has good 
drainage and ventilators in the roof. 


Preparation of Fish Manures 
DR L. lL. VAN SLYKE, CHEMIST N Y AGRI 
EXPER STA 





As & constant reader of the old 
reliable American Agriculturist would 
you kindly inform me in outline the 
process used in your section in the 
manufacture of fish manures, which 
I have seen mentioned in your col- 
umns?-—[G. R. Gordon, Tasmania. 

The ground and dried fish used for 
fertilizing purposes_is, in most cases, 
a by-product in the preparation of fish 
oll. The material is obtained in part 
from waste refuse gathered from 
large fish markets, but in greater 
quantities from fish which are worth- 
less for food purposes and which 
may be obtained in large quantities. 
Different kinds of fish are used in 
different localities. For example, the 
Menhaden are in some places used 
largely for the oil and fertilizer in- 
dustry. At present Lake Erie and 
places about Long Island are espe- 
cially well known as sources of these 
materials. 

The extraction of oil is of advan- 
tage in two ways, Inthe first place 
the oil has a market value of 25 
cents or more per gallon and, there- 
fore, constitutes a valuable commer- 
cial part of the fish. In the second 
place, the removal of the oil leaves 
the residue in such condition that it 
can be ground more easily and finely 
than when the oil is present. More- 
over; the nitrogen of the extracted 
fish’ becomes available as plant food 
more rapidly than in the unextracted 
fish. 

Previous to the. extraction the fish 
material should be heated. by boiling 
or steaming until well cooked. The 
separation. of the oil is effected in 
one of two ways. By one method the 
mass of cooked fish, before cooling 
off, is placed in powerful presses and 
the oil forced out. The . residue 
after the pressing is completed, is 
dried and then ground fine. The 
other method of extraction is to 
treat the cooked fish in special forms 
of apparatus by some cheap extractive 
liquid, like benzine, carbon disnephide, 
etc. These liquids dissolve and ré- 
move the fat and leave the extracted 
residue in a condition which enables 
it to be dried and ground easily. The 
first method of extraction would in- 
volve less cost in the way of equip- 
ment. 

Expansion Is the Watchword—Co- 
operation which would involve mixed 
larger and better markets, 
better methods of selling in such 
markets best possible net returns for 
all kinds of pfoducts, fruit grower, 
dairyman, stock raiser. Evolution and 
progress are the two things most 
needed in the business of dairy and 
market produce.—[William M. Peck, 
Delaware County, N Y,. 





“tion, 


Value of Manure Spreader 


S&B) HABTMAN, MICHIGAN 


After using a manure spréader- for 
a season I am more than ever con- 
vinced of the practical utility of the 
tool. I believe it will pay for itself 
on an average farm as soon, or soon- 
er than any other expensive machine. 
It’s not so much in the time saved 
as in the better work that can be 
done, especially in top-dressing with 
fine manure. ‘True, it has. a heavy 
draft, and one needs a pair of heavy 
horses to handle it well on solid 
ground and three or four if soft plowed 
ground is to be.top-dressed. How- 
ever, the latter is seldom necessary, 
as the manure is so well pulverized 
that it can be put on wheat ground 
in the fall or.winter, or on new seed- 
ing. There is nothing liké it for top- 
dressing fruit rows where the spread- 
er will go over them without break- 
ing canes. 

I use an endless apron machine. 
One advantage of. these machines 
over the return apron would settle 
the question with anyone who has 
light manure to haul. It can be piled 
up on the front half as high as de- 
sired, and after spreading the back 
end of the load the highest manure 
ean be worked forward upon the 
empty apron. One-hajf more manure 
can be hauled in this way, which 
means considerable more accom- 
plished with light manure and a long 
haul over the return apron type. For 
fruit growers the style in which the 
wheels track is more desirable in top- 
dressing small fruits, and this type 
can be used only on the endless apron 
machine, where the wide front trucks 
will not interfere with the return 
apron beneath. 


The Area Under Winter Wheat is 
estimated by the government crop 
report as being a little less than that 
sown in the fall of 1906. The con- 
dition on December 1 is placed by 
that authority at-91.1, compared with 
94.1 a year ago, and a ten-year aver- 
age of 93. This indicates reasonably 
satisfactory growth and sturdiness for 
the crop now going into winter quar- 
ters. Autumn rye area is said to be 
a little less than a year ago, and con- 
dition 91.4, compared with 96.2 last 
December. 








Why the Yorkshire—For a number 


of years I have been a swine breeder. 
No breed of hogs equalg the York- 
shire. The animals grow fast; sows 
have become mothers at the age of 
11 months. The breed is very pro- 
lific and hence profitable. I have 
shipped to nearly every state in the 
Union and the Azores Island and 
Colombia, South America. In order 
to keep up the quality of my stock 
I import new blood each year from 
the best breeders.—[A. A. Bradley, 
Chautauqua County, N Y. 

‘ 





Next Year's Big Fairs—The dates 
for principal state fairs and expodsi- 
tions during the season of ’08 are now 
known. Recently the assn of Ameri- 
can fairs and expositions held its an- 
nual meeting at Chicago and arranged 
a schedule for next year. More than 
100 members were present. Important 
subjects were discussed, such as ad- 
vertising, amusements, etc. The an- 
nual address of Pres F. L. Eaton of 
Sioux City, Ia, was accorded atten- 
tion. George Rommell, U S dept of 
agri, explained a standard classifica- 
tion for carriage horses, which the 
assn decided to accept for next year. 
In a previous issue Americar Agri- 
culturist has outlined this classifica- 
Fair dates for ‘0S were ‘estab- 
lished. as follows: Week beginning 
Aug 24, Ia state fair; Aug 31, Neb, 
Minn and O; Sept. 7, interstate fair at 
Sioux City, Wis, S D and Mich; Sept 
14, N Y, Kan and Ind; Sept 21, inter- 
state fair St Joseph; Mo, and Tenn; 
Oct 28, Ill, Wash and.tri-state. at 
Memphis; Oct 5, Mo and. Mont; Oct 
12, American Royal at Kansas City. 





Fewer Sheep Are Going on Feed 

The flurry in financial centers this 
fall, amounting to a verita>lie panic 
for a short time, has acted disap- 
pointingly to sheep feeders. The fi- 
nancial disturbance .and consequent 
drop in’ gheep and lamb prices are 
having the effect of materially cutting 
down feeding operations throughout 
the west. American Agricultyrist is 
in receipt of reports from principal 
market centers and feeding districts, 
and these are all of one tenor; the 
number of sheep and lambs _to be fed 
will be reduced. Inasmuch as sheep 
are still going into feed lots it is im- 
possible to accurately define the cur- 
tailment» However, reports indicate 
that the falling off will amount to 


‘fully 25%, compared with last season, 


and possibly more. 

After several years of high. prices 
for finished sheep, stockmen through- 
out the middle west were in- fine 
humor to fill feed lots to the limit 
this season. Prior to the development 
of the financial stringency thousands 
of thin western lambs had been 
bought at Chicago, Omaha and Kan- 
sas City at a range of $6.75 to $7.15 
per 100 pounds, practically record- 
breaking figures. 

The break in the sheep market 
since early autumn has changed the 
situation wonderfully. Numbers of 
“instances are noted where contracts 
for western feeding lambs have been 
thrown over, buyers preferring to lose 
the first payment rather than suffer 
losses incident to the break in the 
market. In other cases contracts were 
given up simply on account of the in- 
ability of buyers to borrow money to 
carry out the.deal. It is reported that 
the situation .is now clearing some- 
what, 

EARLY FED LAMBS LOST MONEY 

A large proportion of early fed 
western sheep marketed during the 
past few weeks have lost money, Re- 
cently Michigan and Illinois feeders 
have been selling lambs for about 75 
cents per 100 pounds less than the 
original cost, yearling wethers about 
$1 less and old wethers 50 cents off. 
Of course, on some early fall stock 
material gains were made on grass, 
and this offset “paper” losses to some 
extent. Recently, feeding lambs have 
been selling at Chicago around $5.25 
to $5.90 per 100 pounds, against $7 or 
more early in the autumn. 

The market outlook for the com- 
ing winter is.not clearly defined. For 
the most part; feeders are hopeful of 
improvement after the turn of the 
year. The opinion seems to prevail 
that restrictions in feeding operations 
will begin to be felt along in Febru- 
ary and March, and if the financial 
horizon is serene at that time the 
sheer market should prove more en- 
couraging. However, with continued 
tightness in money, more or less con- 
tinuous realizing will be necessitated 
and this will mean forced shipments 
of immature stock and overburdened 
markets. A factor that should prove 
of some weight is the probable in- 
creased. consumption due to lower 
quotations for mutton. ‘ 

CHICAGO SHEEP PRICES 


Muttons——, -——-Lamhs-——__, 
Bec Jan Feb Mar Dec Jan Feb Mar 
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78 $1.75 $$ — § — §$ $8. 

"06-7 6.50 600 6.00 650 815 7.90 7.85 8.15 
"66 65 600 62 623 80 8.00 7.50 7.15 
"45 56 625 623 6.35 1.0 7.75 82 7.8 
034 43 475 475 5.50 7.0 6 623 6.15 
"023 475 49 5,75 6.75 10 65 72 1.% 
O12 450 49 550 56 60 623 69 69 
"00-1 = «5.00 $i 475 5.5 6.75 5.8 53 5.6 
‘20 475 5. 6.00 6.30 6.00 7.0% 1.35 1.0 
"89 450 4590475 5.10 6.60 5. 5.10 6: 
"HS 6.00 4%. 5.00 480 640 6.00 590 6 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
Fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. 
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EASTERN 


LONG, SMOOTH PARSNIPS GROWN IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


This exhibit of parsnips was awarded first premium at the Illfmois 


state fair The seed 
been well manured. 

and maintain a soil mulch. 
placed in a pit or cellar. 
Freezing does no harm. 
Long Smooth are most popular, doing 


Disturbed Conditions in Apple Market 


Averaging the country over perhaps 
75% of the 1907 apple crop has left 
producers’ hands, either on contract 
or direct shipment. In Ottawa’ and 
Kent , counties, Mich, it is fre- 
ported that orchards are holding 25% 
or better, but dealers’ stocks there 
are lighter than usual. Recently 
prices have declined. Farmers are 
somewhat disgusted over the money 
situation and are demanding cash for 
their holdings, or else no deal. In 
Eaton county, where the crop was 
light, but of superior quality, apples 
are reported to be pretty well sold 
out. 

APPLE BUYERS THROWING UP CONTRACTS 

Apple growers who sold their 1907 
crop early and got all the cash are 
to be congratulated. Owing to the 
recent financial] flurry the apple mar- 
ket declined materially, and in many 
instances, particularly in the east, 
growers report that buyers have gone 
back on contracts. In sections fur- 
ther east, where the crop was more 
nearly normal, orchardists have suf- 
fered to some extent. In parts of 
New England, where farmers con- 
tracted their crops along in October 
for $2.50 to $2.75 per barrel, pur- 
chasers have since broken contracts, 
and growers cannot now get more 
than $1.25 to $2. Wherever possible 
they are arranging to hold the crop 
for late markets and trust that once 
the foreed marketing is over the sit- 
uation will clear. 

Reports from. several Ohio counties 
indicate very little fruit remaining in 
growers’ hands, In some sections 
there are not enough apples to supply 
local dealers ‘and stock is being 
shipped in, selling at relatively high 
prices. Holdings of apples by farm- 
ers in such important counties in 
western New York as Orleans, On- 
tario and Monroe range 10 to 25% of 
the crop. In most instancés warehouse 
stocks are reported lighter than last 
year, but here and there “normal 
quantities are said to be held by deal- 
ers. Late offers have been around $2 
to $3 per barrel, which is nearly 75 
cents to $1 lower than the high point 
of the season. The decline in the 
market has resulted in shorténing the 
shipping season in western New York 
to some extent. 


was 





Correspondents in some Pennsyl- 
vania counties say the demand for | 





sown on rich, black garden soil that had 
Enough cultivation was given to keep down weeds 
Parsnips can be dug late in autumn and 
Or they can be left in the ground until spring. 
Round, Early Short Round, Half 


Long and 
well in many parts of the: east. 


apples to go west this season has 
proved exceedingly large. In _ fact, 
western buyers took the bulk of the 
crop in Dauphin, Perry, Adams and 
Franklin counties. Pennsylvania hold- 
ings of fruit are not extensive and 
growers tere seem to be taking an 
optimistic view of the outlook. In 
Maine, which state shows quite a sur- 
plus this year, liberal quantities are 
still on hand. 

The export movement of apples so 
far this season has far exceeded the 
expectations of the most sanguine. It 
was thought at one time in the fall 
that domestic prices would be so high 
as to almost prohibit shipments 
abroad. However, since the decline 
in the market United States and 
Canadian buyers who found them- 
selves pretty well loaded with fruit 
have eagerly taken advantage of the 
foreign outiet. As a@ result, the move- 
ment up to a mid-December date ag- 
gregated nearly 1,524,000 barrels, 
compared with 1,413,000 barrels the 
same pericd in 1906-7, and 1,592,000 
in 1905-6. 

Our Liverpool correspondents, 
Woodall & Company, say that up to 
December 1 receipts of American ap- 
ples at that point were 485,000 bar- 
rels, a shrinkage of about 22,000 bar- 
rels from the same period in 1906-7. 
Demand fairly good, particularly for 
large-sized, well-colored fruit. Prin- 
cipal offerings were from New Eng- 
land and Canada. Oregon and Cali- 
fornia apples have been showing up 
well, choice stock bringing $2.75 to 
$3.75 per box. .They state that they 
wish to impress upon American ship- 
pers the fact that infeyior Newtown 
Pippins are not salable at the same 
price as other varieties. 





Among cherries, to my mind, the 
Montmorency is one of the most pro- 
ductive and profitable 


of all sour | 








cherries grown.—[S. D. Willard, On- | 


tario County, N Y. 
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HORTICULTURE 


View of Mr. I. Newton Swift's Stock Farm at Ypetianti, Michigan. 


Water in Your Country Home 
Running Water for-Your Stock 


You es have all the conveniences of the best city water supply in your 
country home. You may have a supply of fresh running water for your 
stock. You may have an abundant supply of water delivered any- 


where—to bathroom, kitchen, laund 
most efficient water supply, toge 


and 
will be yours if you install the 


ry, barn, lawn or garden. 


The best 
ther with absolute fire protection, 


Kewanee System of Water Supply 


The Kewanee System does away with the old- 
oned elevated he water free unsightly and 


your 4 
t give 





the storage tank is 





a I. Newton Sut writes: A few years are l had 
275 cows and 


m of 240 acres. It supplies 


affords fire protection for all the 


ae Jt gives me pleasur: 
satisfaction. (Cut 


e fo recommend ¢ 


ut above shows a view af Mr, Swift's farm.) 


suring all sanitary conveniences aad ample 
fire protection, 

Kewanee Systems are complete. 
only, which cannot give you a water supply—nor 
4 o Cont only which is useless unless you have 

me form of pumping power—but we furnish 
the whole thing—a complete system of water 
supply. Our engineers will plan your complete 
water system, free of charge. They know how; 
and we guarantee the. results. 

Our Guarantee. Any Kewanee System which 
fails to give a first-class water supply and do ev- 
erything we claim for it, may be returned at our 
expense of freight charges and the money will be 
refunded. We take all the risk and responsibility. 


Not e pump 


our Kewanee System installed on 
stock, a dozen horses, 60 hags, and 500 
s, with an average water pressure of 
ts system, because it is bound to give 


wilde 


Write for complete 64-page illustrated catalog which explains every- 
thing. Ask for catalog No./2 and mention this paper. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, - 


Kewanee, Illinois. 


No, 32 eprnaes \ Lene cig. =) Zrowaats Putdine, Chicago. 
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Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 


Sasity? ell sizes; sis0 
4 engines, 
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SSesorsh Mechisery Ce., Room 150, 39 Cortlandt St., Bow York 










ICE PLOWS |: 


Cats two rows. Equals 2 








men with saws. Catalogue tells 
all about it. Sent free with prices. 
WH, H. PRAY, Gove. 5. ¥ 








Nurseries Pay Cash Woetay 
anp Want More SaLesmen E 
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Larorst NURSERIES--WITH AN BaR RECORD. 
STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO. 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 





TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Greenhouse Construction 
BY L. RB. TAFT. 

A complete treatise on greenhouse structures and 
arrangements of the various forms and styles of 
plant houses, for professional florists as well as 
amateurs, All the best and most improved struc- 
tures are clearly described. The modern and most 
successful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. Special cla s are di 

houses used for the growing of one kind of 
a. exclusively. The construction of hotbeds and 
frames receives appropriate attention. Over 100 
excellent illustrations. 210 pages. 5x7 inches. vr 


Greenhouse Management 
BY L. BR. TAFT. 

This book forms an almost indispensable compan- 
fon volume to “Greenhouse Construction.” So 
minute and practical are the various systems and 
methods of growing and forcing roses, violets, car- 
nations and all the most important florists’ plants, 
— well as fruits and vegetables, described, that ¥ 

ca! study of this work and the he 
its teachings, failure is almost eo + 

382 pages. 5x7 inches. Clot! 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Latayette St., 
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Sure Death to San Jose Scale 


Eas 
effective. zis! , wand ess 


and north apt = Sys Ohio Riv 


"Special Bookle 
Chemists, 





Non-corrosive and non-clogging. 
water than any other commercial /@e2fR 

at your station, if east of ihe Missis- 
x, for Kt os males P peckages if you wish, 


Soe 


A 
PARREL 


11 Broadway. New York City. 
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‘Top Prices for Poultry 


uppose your flock of chicks or old 


fowls will average a certain weight at 

market time. Suppose you so handle 

them as to make each weigh a full pound 

more thag@ you e That would be 

a me one, were Profit, wouldn't it? 
Do you know th 


DR. HESS 
Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


makers direct, will help a fowl to 


sf Dr. matter. 
~~ ANd of Dr. Hees wie D., D.V. BY) )and is @ 
@ -producer as well as flesh-former. 
akes chicks are early and also prevents 

Giegose in old or young. 

y Pan-a-ce-a is endorsed by poultry- 
seen in y = ited Biante and Canada. Cosis bute 
penny a day for 8 fowls. 

Sold on a written guarantee. 


1% Se. a oe aol Except in Canada 
5 the. 6c: 12 Ibs. $1.25 ( wind extreme, 
25 Ib. pall $2.50 


Send 2 cents for Dr. Hjem @2-page Poultry 
DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashiand, Ohio. 
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e ial rem d semi-solid 
Ble - ry = n, poronsh in, 
lint, Hock, éte. It is a 
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use, On. 
an jour » money back titvey er fails. 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
and 4 ibenapelen all kinds of blem- 
pe cay | telle you how to 17 them. Cow 
re over 200 veterinary sub: 1% pages, 
eo illustrations. Write for a free copy- 


BROS., Chemists, 
901 Use Book Yards, Chicago, I. 
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: FURS HIDES 


more money for to ship Raw Fur, 
Cattle'itides tics Gan te call of heme. 


810,000 ‘ide 
16.6 Hunters’ and rappers’ Guide 
Se Bost th thing on th su ever written. 
Llustrating all Fur Animals. athor 
bound, nO pages. Price $2.00. To Hid 
and Fur Shippers, 81.25. Writetoday. 
iH BROS., Dept. 78 Mina. 









Hatoh Chickens poy 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, perfect, self -regula’ 
e y fertile egg. Lowest 


Hatch ever 
Grob ~ STAAL, eniny ik 


\ weet 
Bent for free 





YOUR HORSE NEVER “AFRAID” 


if driven 








in One."* fed adyusted to suit any 
mouth rite me today for trial offer 
Raad 8 valuable information 









LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 


More Poultry Lectures Needed 


In looking over the list of farmers’ 
institutes, speakers, etc, published by 
the Ohio state board of agriculture; 
American. Agriculturist is struck by the 
great ‘dearth of poultry addresses. 
Only four of the 39 lecturers include 
the subject in their list, and in each 
case the title indicates very general 
treatment. One of these lecturers 
has 11. addresses to choose from, the 
other three have 12, so that these 
men gave the subject only. four 
chances out of 47; but were it not for 
them the subject would not have been 
included at all in the 430 lectures to 
be presented. Think of it; less than 
1% of the lectures on this subject! 

Even if these men were to speak 
on the poultry question each -time 
they are listed on programs they 
would have only 66 chances in the 
819 two-day institutes between De- 
cember and February inclusive. But 
it is not in the least likely that they 
will reach this’ maximum, or even 
half of it. 

In only three other states is the 
poultry industry reported by the last 
census to be greater than in Ohio. 
Iowa leads with an approximate six 
and a half million dollars worth. Illi- 
nois has only $100,000 less, then comes 


Missouri with $5,700,000 and then 
Ohio fourth with $5,000,000. Ohio 
fs more’ than $500,000 ahead of 
the other great poultry states of 
Pennsylvania, New. York, Kansas and 
Indiana, and more than a_ million 
ahead of Texas. And yet only four 


men out of 39 have thought enough 
of the industry to prepare a paper 
upon any phase of it. 

It is time to wake up. Ohio is not 
the only state still having poultry 
dreams. The present production is 
not a tithe of the potentiality. The 
opportunities for improvement are 
legion in the poultry industry. The 
trap nest is working for the flocks 
what the Babcock test has worked 
and is doing for the dairy herd. 
By increasing the average number of 
eggs laid by the flock, by selecting 
winter layers as breeders, be decreas- 
ing the cost of production, by in- 
creasing the weight of market fowls, 
in short, by rational, systematic, com- 
mon-sense methods of management 
the poultry industry can be made 
still more extensive and -profitable 
everywhere, even in the great poul- 
try producing states. But it is es- 
sential that these methods be pre- 
sented ‘to the public, and there is no 
better way than by the free discus- 
sions at farmers’ institutes. 


Steaming Corn Fodder for Feeding 
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Prof. J 8, Beery, Picasant Hill, Ohie | 


Give me your plan of constructing 
a steam chest to steam feed, such as 
corn fodder, ete. I have one where 
the steam supply pipe runs along the 
bottom of the chest from end to end. 
It has small openings all along the 
bottom for the steam to escape. When 


steaming .the top feed is properly 
steamed, but the lower portion is not 
affected.—[Frank S. Unger, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

This subject is open for discussion 


in these columns. Send in your ex- 


periences. Tell what you are doing 
and how it is done If possible, give 
sketch of your plan. H. E. Cook, our 


| dairy expert, sends the following: 


I am unable to suggest any plan of 
construction which would improve 
the present arrangement, providing 
the box fs steam-tight. If the lower 
part of the feed does not get its 
share, and sufficient steam is supplied, 
I feel sure a leakage is responsible 
for it. Place a rubber packing be- 
tween cover and box and fasten it 
with a compressor. Apply sufficient 
steam, and you will find every part 
thordughly cooked . 


Precaution is a good thing to have 
on hand, but most people have only 
a sour or a moldy stock—the kind | 
that always attracts trouble. 








Feeding Millet to Farm Animals 


One of our correspondents, J. C. E. 
of Pennsylvania, wants experience of 
farmers who have used German mil- 
let as a rough feed during the winter 
for stock. He says: “Last spring I 
had such a poor stand of sweet corn 
I seeded a couple acres of German 
millet and secured a fine crop for hay. 
By the time I put this in the barn I 
saw a note that millet hay was in- 
jurious to horses. Is this correct, 
or is it only a hobby? I would like to 
hear from practical farmers who have 
used millet. I do not want theory, 
but experience. If millet will fill the 
place of timothy it would be a prof- 
itable crop to farmers. How much 
seed should be sown on an acre; when 
is the best season to put it in?” 

In his splendid new book, Forage 
and Fiber Crops in America, Prof 
Thomas F. Hunt, the world’s greatest 
authority on this subject, says: Mil- 
lets are hot weather plants and are 
exceedingly drouth resistant; while 
they thrive ‘best on fertile, they will 
grow on relatively poor soils. They 
are better adapted to sandy than to 
clay loams. Under best conditions full 
crops may be obtained in from six 
to ten weeks. ‘It ie generally consid- 
ered an exhaustive crop, because the 
rapid Browth temporarily reduces the 
soil moisture. 

The crop is a good one for subdu- 
ing weeds, especially when sown in 
hot weather. The seed is a rather 
slow one to germinate and should not 
be sown until warm weather. In the 
central states, where seeded during 
June and July best results have been 


obtained. The amount of seed used 
per acre varies from one to four 
pecks, a moist clay soil requiring 


more seed than a dry, san 
common practice about three pecks 
are generally used. When sown 
broadcast for seed not over one peck 
should be used. Better seed can be 
obtained by sowing thinly in drills 
and cultivating between the rows. 

It can be harvested and handled as 
any cereal and threshed with a grain 
separator, using a clover screen. The 
average yield is about 20 bushels per 
acre. The yields are from ne to two 
tons as a catch crop, and under favor- 
able conditions from three to five 
tons of cured hay an acre may be 
obtained. Millet cures well when 
properly stacked and will stand con- 
siderable rain without injury. Where 
live stock, especially horses, are fed 
largely, or too exclusively on millet 
hay, ill effects aré sometimes observed, 
because of the action of the millet 
upon the kidneys. The short, stiff 
hairs or bristles so abundant on the 
spike may Cause injury in some cases. 
For this reason millet should be cut 
before the seed is well formed and 
should not form the exclusive rough- 
age of animals. When harvested early 
and fed in moderation, millet makes 
a nutritious and desirable feed for 
horses, cattle and sheep. For fur- 
ther details our readers should get a 
copy of Prof Hunt’s book, which will 





be forwarded by us to any address 
for $1.75. 
~Persimmons—In American  Agri- 


culturist December 7, 1907, is a brief 
article on Persimmons by Henry 
Pfeiffer of Atlantic county, N J. 
Some time ago you published some- 
thing on the same subject, by E. P. 
Powell of New York. I would like 
to have more information regarding 
the selection, growing and handling 
of this fruit. Can either of the gen- 


tlemen mentioned above’ give fur- 
ther information.—[Dr Charles W. 
Wilson, Cumberland County, N J. 
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“of heavy leads = cm of your farm 
to another. — is 4 practical, tried | proven success. 
Write now for 

It explains how you can quickly and « cheaply install this 


labor and time-saving Drew o 
Brow Lovated carrier (a 
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You Haven't Got The. 
Until You | Get Mine 
pre becditcupatorsaad droodere 
EDEAL Sot-Air and Hot-Water 
TORS and BROODERS 
pet ment Sos goqates, Send for 




























EEN BONE MAKES EGGS 


eS oe rotein di 
hore dectile, vigorous chicks. earline tt 


MANN’S "ATEs¢ Moper 


10 Days Free Triat. No money in advance. 


You get twice the 
pS ay oon bigger profits. 
euts all Bade of of bone, with adhering mcas 
and gristie, easy, fast and fine. Automatic 
feed, open Noppes. never clogs. Cat’lg free. 
&..W. MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mase 



















Factors in the Cost of Milk 


At-the recent meeting of the Phil- 
adelphia milk shippers’ union Sam- 
uel Speakman, a Delaware member 
ef the executive committee, remarked 
that the fall of bran shows the fic- 
titious value placed upon it. The 
deciding point is not the worth of the 
bran, but how much farmers can be 
made to pay for it. Several times 
the fact has been proved that when 
farmers’ stop buying bran be- 
cause of the high prices, there wou'!d 
be -a sudden reduction. Three years 
ago it sold for $17.50 a ton, and dur- 
ing these last three years wheat 
sold always for less than $1, usually 
between 75 and .80 cents, but dur- 
ing this time the price of bran rose 
to $32, almost double. During the 
last three months wheat has ad- 
vanced to as high as $1.05. But omit- 
ting this recent advance in the price of 
wheat as a factor in the price of 
bran, it is clear that about 75% of 
the advance in bran during these 
three years was fictitious, dependent 


wholly upon the demand for feed. 
This same condition may be found 
more or less in the case-of other 
foods. 


Because dairymen are up against 
high priced feeds it is necessary to 
make a change in the kinds of feeds 
used. I have had experience with 
molasses and find it very useful. It is 
selling this year at the same price as 
last, namely, 10 cents a gallon. Cows 
eat the molasses readily and make 
good milk. I mix it with grain or 
meal about One quart daily in two 
feeds with water. The water is first 
poured into the can and the molasses 
addéd so as to prevent the can from 
becoming sticky. This is sprinkled 
on finely cut cornstalks aind hay, 
meal and other feed and the cows 
eat it up clean.—[J. Walter Pancoast, 
In 1906 I sold my wheat at 70 cents 
a bushel, orlessthan$2Z4aton. Dur- 


ing that same year bran cost me $27: 


a ton, that is, the waste product from 

milling wheat cost more to buy than 

the wheat itself brought by its sale.— 

[James Conly, Delaware County, Pa. 
~- —o———____——_ 


New Experiences About Dairy Ventilation 


HARRY B. WINTERS, TIOGA COUNTY, N ¥ 





We covered every other window in 
our cow barn with. muslin about one 
year ago. The glass was taken out 
entirely and has remained out con- 
etantly for the entire year. ‘The old 
part of our barn might be called a 
basement barn. The new part is 
entirely above ground. We have one 


ventilator running from the ceiling 
to the cupola. Another’ ventilator, 
3 feet by 4 feet, runs from the 


floor out of the peak of the roof. 
Another ventilator, 3 feet by 4 
feet, runs from the floor up through 
the haymow, but does not go through 
the roof. Of course, the only really 
practical ventilator in this lot is the 
_ One which runs from the floor through 
the roof. This does excellent work, 
but I feel that our problem was 
never really solved until we had the 
muslin curtains put on and took out 
the glass from every other window. 
There are 105 head of cattle in 
this barn and the ventilation is very 
Satisfactory indeed. We had plenty 
of nights last winter when the tem- 
perature was 20 degrees Lelow zero, 
but this barn has been perfectly com- 
fortable. We have had no recording 
thermometer, but I believe that the 
temperature in the barn would not 
be over 3 or4 degrees warmer 
if.the muslin curtains were taken off 
and glass windows put in. This is 
the part that surprisés me, how we 
Bet so much good venfilation with so 
little effect on the temperature, even 
fin the coldest weather. I regard the 
Muslin curtains as perfectly practi- 
eal for any farmer. It is probably 
Gully as cheap to cover the windows 





MILK PRODUCTION 


with muslin as it is to keep the glass 
windows in a clean and neat condi- 
tion. 


> —_ 


A Successful Sanitary Dairy 
H. E. COOK 

Jacob Stoll of Sussex county, N J, 
is preducing certified milk for a 
Brooklyn dealer. A visit to his plant 
brought out a lesson which appeared 
to me of more than individual or local 
interest. There is a general feeling 
of uncertainty among milk producers 
as it relates to sanitary conditions for 
the stable. It goes without argument 
that a certain amount cf cleanliness 
should be demanded before price is 
considered, but we must not for one 
moment forget that present wholesale 
prices are based upon the production 
of the cheapest sort. This is hard 
for consumers and dealers to under- 
stand. If true, then sanitation and 
clean milk, as measured by modern 
ideas, will come when consumers are 
ready to foot the bill. 

From a study of Mr Stoll’s methods 
I can see nothing done not demanded 
by the present general rules of the 
board of health. The stable was not 
ceiled inside the studs and dimension 
stuff; it was lathed and plastered to 
the sidings. It was thoroughly coated 
with whitewash. The floor was 
cement, except the cow platform. Hay 
was thrown down from a chute in the 
ceiling and this served as a ventilating 
flue. The cows are washed before 
milking and wiped dry. The milkers 
don white duck suits, which are 
washed once a week. Shavings are 
used for bedding. Milk is strained 
into a can in a small room just off 
from the stable. When the can is full 
it is at once taken to a cheap, but 
clean, milk room, bottled and cooled. 
The bottles are furnished at _ the 
creamery ready for use. The buyers 
also furn'sh caps, paper, rubber bands 
and paraffin. 

The price is 6 cents a quart for 
the coming year. Not a fancy price, 
but there are no fancy twists to the 
production. Just a plain, common- 
sense plan for producing good, clean 
milk and at a price which means 
profit. This price is easily 21%4 cents 
a quart above the wholesale price for 
the New York market without much 
extra work over the can method of 
delivery. Is not this a solution of 
the whole scheme? Just pay us the 
price and it will not be necessary to 
worry about cow environment. It is 
unfortunate that the milk business 
should have been established upon 
such a@ cheap basis as rules at pres- 
ent. Consumers get nutrition in milk 
at less cost than in any other perish- 
able food. We ought to have more 
of ‘this sort of information spread 
among consumers. Under the present 
plan this sort of information goes to 
the wrong people—the miflk pro- 
ducers. 
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They Will Save You Money—Thou- 


sands and thousands of both country 
and city people have been buying 
nearly everything needed for their 
home from White, Van Glahn & Co, 6 
3arclay St., New York city. Claimed 
to be oldest mail order house in 
America, as they began business in 
1816. It would certainly pay you to 
send for their book, which costs them 
$1 per copy; but sent to you free, if 
you mention this paper. It contains 
over 700 pages, fully illustrated, and 
gives their bargain prices on over 
75,000 articles. They handle almost 
everything that you need to wear, éat, 
or to furpish or decorate your home, 
as well as tools, farm supplies, etc. 
As they are supplying hundreds of 
thousands of- families, they of course 
buy goods in such enormous quanti- 
ties, and at such low prices, that they 
can sell them to you for less money 
than most small dealers can buy the 
same goods for. In addition to this 
great saving, they also give you a lot 
of valuable articles free as premiums. 
Better write for their free book tog 
day, before you forget it. 













The herph Dai Tubtlar is the 
“- bream separatore—the pies 
e whole bunch. ly can wai 


you can fill it with one band. 
gests ___ dirt ke “oO 
no oll holes, no bother— 
as onty ¢ “spoonful of oil once oO 
ee week—uses same oil ove 
as ice the skimmi ‘ore 


sep ms twice as 


e r—s 
jean. pe world’s record for clean 


easier handled. 
Sagte friptionsees ball Reertag— rans 
60 ii ou can sit while ng. 
nivone Tubular—the Sharples. 
modern. Ucners are old style. Every 
exclusive Tubular feature an advant- 
age to you. andfully patented. Every 
Tubular thoroughly tested in factory 
and sold under unlimited guaranty. 
Write immediately for catalog J. 
and ask for free copy of our valuable 
book, “Business Dairying.” 


les Separator Co., 
The Geert Onestte Pa. 
Toronto, Cane Chicago, tlt. 








SECURED ON EASY 


PATE NT PAYMENTS. 








WRITE FOR TEENS 
SHEPARD & WAVELL, Box 2215---M, WASHINGTON, D.C. | 
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D® HESS 
STOCK FESD 


Animal growth and milk production are 
dependent for full development upon a healthy 
digestion: The key to the feeder's 
then, is a suitable tonic to prevent 
ment of the digestive organs. Dr. Hess 


Stock Food is such a tonic. —_-> 
t proportion of food digestible, it 
animal in health, eouses rapid growth and 
production. 


a full measure of 


Q 


ee 


feasors Quitman, Winslow and Finley 
prrotecgere Ques ingredients in Dr. Hess 
Stock Food. Itisthe eT TF of Dr. Heas 
(M. D., D. V. 8. and is seld on a Written 
Guarantee. 

00 Iba., &.00) Except in Canada and 
bs Ib, pall, *t So} extreme West and South 

Smaller quantities at a slight advanes, 


here Dr. Hess Stock Food differs in par- 
ueniar is in the dose—it’s small and fed buat 
twice a day, which proves it has the most di- 
gestive strength to the pound. Our Govern- 
ment recognizes Dr. Hess Stock Food as a 
medicinal compound, and this paper is back 
of the guarantee. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we will. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, ASHLAND, OHI0 


Also Manofacturers of DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A- 
CE-s and INSTANT LOUSE 




























D. L. VanWorm. 
N.Y. 








R-E-L-I-A-B-L- 


Spells the key-word to the great popularity of the 


U. Ss. SEPARATOR 
SKIMS CLEANEST 


Holds World’s Record. Parts few and simple. 
IS SIMPLEST LOW MILK CAN 

Two parts in the bowl. Saves much lifting. 
WEARS LONGEST PERFECTLY SAFE 

Record proves it. Gearing entirely enclosed. 
RUNS EASY SAVES THE MOST 

Users say so, - Cream, time, work, 


| Dairymen choose the U.S. because they KNOW it can be depended 
is ee upon todo the Best work ALL the time, and the Longest time, too. 


May we explain to you why? Please send 
for complete illustrated book No. 6 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 
Bellows Falla, Vermont . 
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CREAM 


QUICKLY CLEANED 
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Cheaper Than Cottonseed and Linseed Meals 


Feed your cows economically but wisely. Balance their rations with 


Continental Gluten Feed 


I¢ costs less. Is far richer and js actually the most inexpensive feed, considering results, than you can give 
cows. Why! Because we guarantee it to contain 47% of protein and fat. Makes more milk than any other 
of feed. Contains less than 9% moisture. Will keep indefin 
weather. The ideal food to keep your stock healthy and thrift} 
meals and is much cheaper. Is highly relished and will never throw your stock off feed. Greatly aids d 
of coareer roughages. Far superior to any mixed feed made. A greater mi|k producer than cottonseed meal and 
ed to feed. Remember, 47% PROTEIN and butter fat guaranteed. Sold in carload lots and 100-pound 

rite for comparative tabies of di it feeds and full particulars of Conti 


itely and is of equal feeding value in hot or cold 
ty. Takes the place of cottonseed and linseed oil 


tal Gluten Feed—free on req 





CONTINENTAL CEREAL COMPANY, - Box 164, - PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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DON’T STOP * 


wagon-boxes, sic 


ask your neighbors. _ 


Lift the load yourself with 
THE BURR SELF-LOCKING TACKLE BLOCK.- : 


Can be used in any position and lock securely. The heavier the load, the ti 
itlocks. Never destroys the rope inlocking. For butchering, Bs J 
ing wire fences, liftin i animals, ete. 
itis indispensable to farmers. Saves labo 
to 5000 pounds capacity. 


THE BURR MFG. CO., 158 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 
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In spite of the strictest surveillance 
in the matter of accepting advertise- 
ments, one quite, unworthy will occa- 
sionally creep into these columns. AS 
stated at the top of the editorial page 
in every issue, this paper stands be- 
hind the subscriber in its determina- 
tion to prevent losses to him through 
patronizing any one of our advertisers, 
according to the specifications there 
named, An instance of this character 
has recently come to hand, and we 
are pleased to see to it that the inter- 
ested subscriber has had restitution 
made to him, In answer to an ad- 
vertisement last summer, inserted by 
E: E. Cooley of Frenchtown, N J, one 
of ouf subscribers, S’ H. Snowden of 


Virginia, sent $5 to Cooley to pay for” 


some chickens. After waiting a long 
time Mr Snowden was unable to secure 
any satisfaction, failing to’ get either 
the chickens or the money originally 
sent. Taking up the matter in earnest 
our advertising department insisted 
that Cooley should make full satisfac- 
tion to our subscriber, and the latter 
now writes us that the money has been 
refunded. “They wrote me a very nice 
letter, stating the circumstances,” sys 
Mr Snowden, “which, if they had 
done in- the first place, would have 
saved all annoyance to you, as well as 
myself. Again let me thank you for 
your interest in the matter. It makes 
me have more faith in the advsinthe 
American Agriculturist weeklies’ than 
ever.” Subscribers may well carefully 


read oy guarantee printed -on this’ 


- are hardly 


EDITORIAL 


page, and thus be assured of abso- 
lutely fair treatment on the part of 
every advertiser from cover to cover. 





The Use and Abuse of Banks 





Country banks, especially those 
conducted under the national banking 
act, have in almost every case come 
through the late financial flurry in 
fine shape. Not an institution of this 
class has gone into receivers’ hands. 

In most cases the country banks 
have been prudent and even-generous 
in the treatment of their customers. 
They have been able to take this wise 
attitude, because depositors in. coun- 
try banks have had sufficient confi- 
dence in them not to withdraw their 
deposits to any extraordinary extent. 


“This policy has Benefited borrowers, 


banks and depositors, whose interests 
are to a large degree mutual. 

Some banks, however, especially 
in the large cities of the west, have 
taken the opposite policy. They re- 
fused accommodation to their bor- 
rowers or depositors, and hoarded 
their cash until in some cases the 
amount of cash in their vaults was 


from 40 to 70% of their liabilities. 
The legal reserve required is only 


about 10%, and under some circum- 
stances even less, The reserve is de- 
signed for protection in a crisis, and 
should, therefore, be employed intel- 
ligently at such a time. Banks that 
have been unduly hoarding their 
cash, to the detriment of the public, 
deserve to have their charters taken 
away from them. 

Our country banks have performed 
a great service and we hope to see 
them multiply and prosper. Farm- 
ers, like other people, should de- 
posit their money in banks, pay their 
bills by check, and thus be in a posi- 
tion to borrow money from the bank 
whenever they can use it profitably 
in their business, 

The use of banks and of banking 
credits, especially in the country, is 
as. yet in its infancy. In cities, near- 
ly 95% of business, is transacted by 
means of checks, only a very small 
proportion being paid by actual cash. 
A check on a local bank is in effect 
money, .because it serves every pur- 
pose of money. If the check is cer- 
tified by the bank as payable at two 
or more important cities, it becomes 
good at almost any pointinthe coun- 
try. The only exception to this is 
when credits generally are impaired 
by a temporary lack of confidence. 

The plain truth is that confidence 








and wise use of credit are essential 
factors. The per capita supply of 
money is now 50% greater than in 
1898, yet the recent financial panic 
was more serious than that. of 15 
years ago. The quantitative theory 
of money has been justified to a de- 
gree, but the quantity of confidence 
and the quantity of credit are vastly 
more important. 
The Reigh of Law 

Kentucky is receiving the kind of 
advertising from which it will take 
that state years to recover. A few 
individuals in the tobacco growing 


regions of Kentucky have for months 
acted in defiance of law and order. 


They have scratched up the _ seed 
beds, destroyed the growing crop or 
ruined the harvested crop of some 


planters who chose to grow and-:sell 
the leaf regardless of the dictation of 
the growers’ association. Latterly, 
arson and murder have been added 
to this category of crimes, until in a 
few limited sections life and property 
safe. 

The cause of this trouble is easily 
explained: The tobacco trust has so 
monopolized markets as to shut out 
competition and force down prices. 
Certain growers and dealers very 
properly united in an effort to. re- 
strict production and thus - force 
prices up to a normal level. This 
movement was all right as lane oc it 


was conducted fairly, squarely and le- 
gally, but that union never had the 
slightest right to interfere with any 
grower or dealer who wished to trans- 
act his business independent of it. 
No more has the tobacco trust any 
right to interfere with legitimate 
competition. And even now the fed- 
eral. government is probing into the 
tobacco trust with a view to protecting 
producers and consumers against any 
of its acts that prove to be illegal. 

The vital weakness of labor unions 
has been that their leaders have in- 
cited the unionsists to assault, rob or 
murder non-union men. Bad as the 
tobacco trust is,. we are not aware 
that it has directly assaulted, robbed 
or murdered anyone. The tobacco 
growers’ union is thg first agricultural 
organization which is said to have 
assaulted and murdered those who 
did not bow to its dictation, or 
burned their property. We observe 
with pleasure that many numbers of 
the growers’ union and some of its 
officers, are joining with the general 
public and the independents in de- 
nouncing and repudiating such out- 
rages and asserting that the same 
were not sanctioned in any way by 
the union. 

American farmers will never sub- 


mit to being dictated to by any 
organization of farmers, labor- 
ers or capitalists. Until this 


time, agricultural organizations have 
kept free from the abuses and out- 
rages that have disgraced and re- 
tarded organized labor. The worst 
enemy of labor or of agriculture is 
the demagog who urges violence, fire 
or murder. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that such demagogs never expose 
their own precious persons to such 
dangers, but leave such crimes wholly 
to their deluded followers. 

Law and order must reign. Capital 
labor, agriculture, must all recognize 
this fact. The reasonable iiberty of 
the individual must not be restrained 
by either covert or open acts of cap- 
italist, farmer or laborer. The in- 
alienable rights of the individual to 
“life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness” must be observed at all haz- 
ards. And the more universally this 
fact is recognized, the more faithfully 
laws are both observed and enforced, 
against high and low, rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant, the better for 
this nation. 

The simple yet far-reaching prize 
question printed on this page last 
week has arrested immediate atten- 
tion. It reads as follows: Why will 
the year 1908 be one of the best years 
in agriculture, economics, society and 
morals? Let the response to. this 
question be general from all parts ef 
the country. Your replies will be 
given careful consideration whether 
already forwarded, or to be mailed 
during the coming week. We will 
pay well for the best replies, stated 
in not less than 100 nor more than 
500 words. The individual, the local 
grange, or other farmers’ organiza- 
tion is cordially invited to respond. 
Discuss it freely among your friends 
and in your family, and write reply in 
your own words. It is a question of 
great vital interest, direct and im- 
portant to all, old or young. ‘Your 
answer to it may win you substantial 
reward, and back of that you will re- 
ceive fresh inspiration and increased 
knowledge of great and lasting good. 








Fine Cherries are grand fruit. Na- 
ture has never provided a satisfac- 
tory substitute for them. The extreme 
measures adopted by boys, young and 
old, to satisfy the inward, inbred, in- 
tolerable craving for them when 
temptingly displayed on some neigh- 
bor’s tree, attest the captivating and 
alluring lusciousness_of fine cherries. 
I may further state with safety that 
the assumption of considerable risk 
in this respect by the young boys is 
strong evidence of a cultured palate 
and discriminating judgment, as well 
“as a goading appetite—[J. W. Kerr, 
Caroline County, Md. 





Live Stock Improvement 
The International in Retrospect 


‘When the holding of a sto¢ék show 
upon a scale broad enough to cover 
all classes of pure-bred farm animals 
was suggested eight years since, there 
were many misgivings as to the pos- 
sibility of success. It was an ambi- 
tious undertaking, without precedent 
in this country, and doubtful because 
of financial expense and more partic- 
ularly because of lack of friendly 
co-operation between breeders and 
owners of the different kindsof pure- 
bred animals. 

A review of each annual accomplish- 
ment. since the initial effort shows 
a steady progress that has overcome 
every difficulty, and haS made the 
show just what the name indicates, 
an international exposition -of the 
highest accomplishment of the 
breeder’s art in every direction 
in which his skill is exercised. 
This year German ‘Coach horses 
exhibited by the emperor of 
Germany, and a flock of sheep from 
the Sandringham estate of King Ed- 
ward of England, emphasize the in- 
ternational character of the exposi- 
tion in its present stage of develop- 
ment, while the cream of flocks, 
herds and stables drawn from Europe 
and Canada, as well as from Ameri- 
can breeders, make it truly an inter- 
national congress of the prize-winning 
aristocrats of,the animal world. 


GRATIFYING LOYALTY AMONG BREEDERS 





There are necessarily many factors 
contributing to this enormous success; 
loyalty of all interests in co-operating 
for mutual advantage; the broad, lib- 
eral policy of those charged with the 
active management; the liberal finan- 
cial supports given in the early years 
by those who had a clear foresight of 
future possibilities locked up in the 
germ of a daring idea; but after all 
the foundation of the success lies in 
the subordination of the commercial 
side to the educational opportunity 
which such an exposition affords. 

The dominant note of the Inter- 
mational now is its educational influ- 
ence upon the great body of Américan 
farmers, in teaching the. possibilities 
and profit of live stock improvement 
upor the ordinary farm, with its sec- 
ond influence the lessons to breeders 
to be secured through contact with 
accomplished results of their competi- 
tors in the same field. s 
BANKING INTERESTS MUST SHOW SUPPORT 

Perhaps the only’ unsatisfactory 
feature of the exposition this year 
was the relatively low price which 
was paid for the fat stock exhibited. 
The showing of carlots of cattle was 
remarkably large and of a quality 
fully equal to, if not above, any previ- 
ous record, but the prices received 
were materially lower than those paid 
last year. The unfortunate financial 
situation, of course, was responsible, 
but the effect upon exhibitors was 
bad and may result in @ lessened in- 
terest another year. If such _ shall 
prove the case slaughterers Will have 
only themselves to blame, and in the 
long run they are the ones most vitally 
interested in this phase of the annual 
show. 

To condition cattle for this showing 
entails @ decided extra expense upon 
feeders, but ‘the educational ad- 
vantage upon the whole world of 
feeders is so. great that slaughterers 
can well afford to pay decidedly more 
than current market quotations for 
the animals, as they reap the final 
benefit of any general improvement 
in feeding methods and results. 

The secret: 6f accomplishment in 


‘the past 1s‘ sttfkingly illustrated by 


the fact that ‘those active in the man- 
agement of the International of 1907, 


even during the progress of the show, 


were busily engaged in: laying plans 
for still greater successes for 1908. 

































National Political Conventions 

The republican national convention 
will be held at Chicago Juné 16. The 
national committee has elected Harry 
S. New, who has been acting chair- 
man, to fill the remainder of the un- 
expired term of Sec Cortelyou, as 
chairman. 

The next democratic national con- 
vention will be held at Denver, Col, 
July 7. Dei..er offered as an induce- 
ment for the selection of that city by 
the national committee $100, Gov 
Hoke Smith of Georgia and Congress- 
men Williams of Mississippi and Clay- 
ton of Alabama opposed accepting any 
more of the money than was needed 
for convention purposes; Chairman 
Taggart of the national committee in- 
sisted that the monéy would be need- 
ed in the campaign, and it was not re- 
fused. A similar offer was made to 
the republican national committee. 
Chicago offered simply to bear the 
expenses of the convention. 


Soldiers at Goldfield 


Gen Funston is at Goldfield, Nev, 
in command of government troops, to 
remain as long as there is danger of 
trouble from the striking miners. Gov 
Sparks asked the president to send 
the troops because of threatened vio- 
lence and destruction of property. Be- 
cause the state has no militia the 
miners On strike had gained posses- 
sion of a large quantity of guns and 
ammunition and of dynamite, and 
threatened to blow up the property 
of the mine owners and to use the 
guns. The strikers, who belong to 
the western federation of miners, are 
indignant that troops should be sent 
to restrain them, claiming that the 
mine owners are responsible for all 
the trouble that has occurred. 


No Third Term 


All doubt as to whether Pres Roose- 
velt would aceept a third term has 
been dispelled by a statement issued 
by him declaring that he will not 
change the decision announced in 
1904. This leaves the field open for 
Taft, Fairbanks, Cannon, Knox, For- 
aker, LaFollette, Cortelyou, Hughes 
and any other of the men who have 
either declared their candidacy, or 
have been suggested by admiring 
friends as good presidential timber. 

The president’s statement follows: 
“On the night after election I made 
the following announcement: ‘I am 
deeply sensible of the honor done me 
by the American people in thus ex- 
pressing their confidence in what I 
have done and have tried to do. I 
appreciate to the full the solemn re- 
sponsibility this confidence imposes 
upon me, and I shall do all that in 
my power lies not to forfeit it. On 
March 4 I.shall have served 3% 
years, and this 314 years constitute 
my first term. The wise custom 
which limits the president to two 
» terms regards the substance and net 
the form, and under no circumstances 
will I be a candidate for or accept 
another nomination.” I have not 
changed and shall not change the de- 
cision thus announced.” 


Battleships Sail Away 

















The fleet of 16 battleships has sailed 
from Hampton Roads, Va, on its long 
cruise to the Pacific coast. It is the 
most powerful fleet ever gathered in 
American waters. It sailed under 
command of Rear-Admiral Evans. 
The fleet is due to reach San Fran- 
cisco May 1. 

The American sugar refining com- 
pany has just chartered nine steamers 
to bring raw sugar from New Orleans 
to the refineries of New. York. ..The 
steamers together will carry — 40, 
tons of sugar. It is stated that during 
the recent financial flurry a iarge 





quantity of raw sugar was bought in 
the south by the sugar trust at. 25 
cents below the present market price. 


Briefly Told 


Tirey L., Ford, general counsel of 
the United railroads of San Francisco, 
has been acquitted of the charge of 
bribing ex-Supervisor Phillips to vote 
for an overhead trolley franchise. Abe 
Ruef was not called to testify at the 
trial. In other .graft cases at San 
Francisco pending it has been pro- 
posed to use RK: ef as a witness, even 
if it becomes necessary to grant him 
immunity. from further punishment 
for his own crimes. Otherwise it 
may.not be possible to secure con- 
victions. Ruef’s confessions are an 
important link in the chain of evi- 
dence against the grafters. 


The special report of the secretary 
of agriculture on eastern watersheds 
has been submitted to the senatc. 
It is recommended that the govern- 
ment acquire. not exceeding 600,000 
acres in the White mountains and 

in the southern Appalachian 
for the. establishment of forest re- 
serves; the average price to be paid 
per acre is placed at $6 for the White 
mountains and $3.50 for the southern 
Appalachians. The secretary declares 
that the two regions are rapidly ap- 
proaching barrenness and prompt ac- 
tion is necessary in the interest of 
water supply and timber. 








An unusual trial has been in proe- 
ress in‘New York. Alfred H. Smith, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the New York Central railroad, was 
charged with manslaughter, on ac- 
count of the wreck at Woodlawn, 
near New York, last February, when 
24 persons were killed. The train 
wrecked was drawn by an electric lo- 
comotive, running at a fearful rate of 
speed, and was derailed upon a curve. 
As an. executive officer of the rail- 
road Smith was indicted as personally 
responsible for it. 





After sending to the senate the 
nomination of William C. Bristol to 
continue as district attorney for Or- 
gon, the president has formally with- 
urawn the nomination. The reason 
given is that Mr Bristol’s course with 
reference to the land frauds prosecu- 
tion, in Oregon, has been unsatisfac- 
tory to the national department of 
justice, and the withdrawal of his 
nomination is due to this fact and to 
the attitude taken by Mr Bristol in 
recent telegraphic correspondence 
with the department. 





The trial of George A. Pettibone, 
for complicity in the murder of ex- 
Gov Steunenburg, continues at Boise. 
Among the witnesses has been Harry 
Orchard,,.who repeated much of the 
testimony given by him at the Hay- 
wood trial. He claimed that Petti- 
bone furnished bombs and material 
for, blowing up property and people 
during the reign of terror attending 
the Colorado and Idaho mining 
strikes in which Orchard had a part. 





An agreement is said to have been 
practically made bétween the United 
States and Japan under which Japan 
will exercise special care to prevent 
the emigration of coolie laborers to 
the United States. A similar under- 
standing has been reached by Japan 
with the Canadian government. This 
agreement is with the understanding 
that no exclusion law is to be enacted 
against the Japanese. 





The state treasurer of Michigan, 
Frank P. Glazier, is embarrassed 
financially, because of proceedings 
growing out of the Chelsea and Mich- 
igan savings bank, in which Mr Gla- 
zier was interested. Gov Warner has 
directed that steps be taken looking 
to Glazier’s removal from office. The 
state treasurer refused to resign. 





The American seven-masted schoon- 
er, Thomas W. Lawson, was wrecked 
near Scilly isles, near England, and 
of a crew of 18 only three were 
rescued. The schooner had a cargo 
of oil and was on from Philadelphia 
for London. 


The United States senate has taken 
steps to investigate the recent finan- 
cial panic and the action of Sec Cor- 
telyou for the relief of the money 
stringency. 








Mrs Longworth, daughter of the 
president, has been operated upon for 
appendicitis.. She is apparently mak- 
ing a good recovery. 


‘THE NEWS 






IN REVIEW. 


Progressive Agriculture | 


Active Keystone Grangers . 


N. 





The grange national bank of Wy- 
oming county at Laceyville was 
opened about December 1. It is a 
handsome _ structure of brick -and 
stone, equipped with all modern im- 
provements, ineluding a vault and 
time-locked safe. Many Patrons 
went to Laceyville for the opening 
and were entertained at supper in the 
opera house by Laceyville grange. 
The deposits the opening day were 
about $20,000 and the success of the 
enterprise seems assured. Following 
are the officers: A. C. Keeney, presi- 
dent; W. L. Clifford, vice-president, 
and J. B. Donovan, cashier. 

Sadsburyville grange, No 1085, of 
Chester county, held a very enjoyable 
social in their hall a few days before 
the meeting of the state grange. The 
program was carefully selected and 
well rendered. The ladies later served 
refreshments. The entertainment was 
given to old members of the grange 
and those interested in the work. 

The following officers were elected 
at the regular meeting of Pomona 
grange of Clearfield county: Master, 
Harrison Straw of Goshen; overseer, 


H. E. Owens of Penfield; lecturer, W. | 


E. Davis of Brady; steward, N.S. Ash- 
enfelter of Salem. A class of 12 was 
initiated in the’ fifth degree. A com- 
mittee composed of W. W.. Biddle, 
Ella J. Bell and N. C. Ashenfelter re- 
ported resolutions, which were adopt- 
ed, favoring a grange lobbyist at Har- 
risburg during sessions of the legisla- 
ture gnd asking that a better county 
school system be adopted. 

Dairy grange fostered a two-day 
farmers’ institute at Centerville in 
Washington county early in Decem- 
ber and, largely through the efforts of 
this enterprising grange, it eclipsed 
the successful affair of this kind of a 
year ago. Although Dairy grange is 
still a youngster it has 150 members. 
The speakers sent to the meeting by 
the state included Dr I. A. Thayer, 
Dr J. H. Funk, state pomologist, L. 
W. Lighty and George E. Hull. 

A number of members of Allegheny 
grange attended the last meeting of 
Poplar Run grange, No 1137, at Puz- 
zletown in Blair county, the visitors in- 
cluding Prof Croft and his choir. 

Springfield grange in Erie county 


initiated a class of 18 candidates in! 


the first and second degrees at the 
last meeting. Greenfield grange, No 
226, also of Erie county, took four 
candidates into the first and second 
degress early in the month and will 
soon confer the third and fourth de- 
grees upon = them. West Greene 
grange, another of the active Erie 
county organizations, recently con- 
ferred several degrees on a large 
class. 

Mountain grange in Lackawanna 
county met at Carverton recently and 
enjoyed a very fine program, which 
was followed by supper. 

Center county Pomona held 
quarterly December 
Progress grange, 
James A. Keller; 


its 
meeting with 
being weicomed by 
the response was 
made by Henry Duck. The annual 
report of the grange encampment 
committee was very satisfactory; the 
estimated cost of the new building at 
Grange Park is $750. Dinner was 
served in the grange hall and at the 
afternoon session Mrs John Dale read 
@ very helpful essay on the purposes 
ofthe grange. The Grange fire insur- 
ance company submitted its quarterly 
report which showed a large gain in 
the amount of insurance written dur- 
ing the last quarter. The company 
now carries insurance amounting to 
nearly $6,500,000. The binennial elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: 
Master, Leonard Rhone, past state 
master;. overseer, Austin Dale: lec- 
turer, Willard Dale. The telephone 
company reported that the branch 
companies were gradually extending 
their lines; that the service is satis- 
factory and that petitions are being 
signed by stockholders asking that 
the company be incorporated. Sey- 
eral resolutions were adopted peti- 
tioning the state grange to use its in- 
fluence in securing an amendment to 
the national banking laws, so share- 


and give incorporated fraternal so-| 


.cieties the right to become subscrib- 
= to the capital stock of. national 
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Your roof 
leaks. That gets 
you interested in 


roofing. It ought 
to make you inter- 
ested in the roof- 
ing that doesn’t 
leak—-Gen-as-co 


Ready Roofing. 


Write for Book Q and samples. 
THE BARBER ASPHALT 


PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt in the world 
PHILADELPHIA 

San Francisco 


New York Chicago 











holders may be eligible as directors, | THE_CAPITAL GACOLINE EN 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE; 


5 or 
r, or any kind of hide 


Calf, Dog, Deer, 

=oe with Che hele Thoc nate. — 
and moth-p re 

coat or gloves, : them up when 


600 " 

Bat first get our illustrated catalog, 
hae Pag 
tions. @ are the largest custom fur 
tanners of large wild and domestic 


e © an 
fu ts and robes, Blac 
Soi Brown Frisian, Black Dog Biking 
and far lined coats; also do taxidermy 
and head mounting. 
TRE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR 
416 Mill Street, Rochester, N. 








CURES 
HEAVES 











PACKAGE 
will cure any case 


Permanent 
CURE 
Safe—Certain 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co., 
451 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PA. 





Furs Wanted 


We want e 
send for our 


Hunter and Trapper to 
handsome new booklet, 

Sloman’s Money-Making 
Plan for Hunte 


rs, 
rs and Dealers.” Tithe 


tion and sent free on re- 
We pay generous 
kinds of furs. 


—— 
prices fora 
ve liberal grading and 
xpress 
Twenty years of 
square dealing have made us the largest 





exporters in the U. S. Ask your banker 
about us. You can’t afford to sell your 
furs till you write us. 


M. Sloman & Co. 62°.S?autse.* 





GINE 
is made without packing and we 
have several sizes t we are 
making special reduced prices 
price on the 2 1-2 2 


Wrightsville, Pa. 






@ 


New hal 
| the 334 h. p. C. 4. A Disinger & bro., 


<2 


Pep EMER He ako rag es 


Sey 
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New York Edition 


Agriculture never occupied a_ larger 
place in New York than today, nor 
was this ever more deserved. To 
further the upbuilding of farm in- 
terests in the Empire state and help 
farmers in every. way possible, 
American Agriculturist. plans this 
edition for our own home peopic. 
Readers are cordially invited to co- 
operate with this journal in keeping 
at the forefront in farm develop- 
ment and farm necessities. Study 
all the pages carefully through these 
long winter evenings. Occasionally 
send us a newsy note of farm doings 
in your neighborhood, or ask ques- 
tions; it is possible we may aid you 
in answering. Send this direct to 
our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette 
street, New York city, and remem- 
ber that the “old reliable American 
Agriculturist” is in every way your 
own home paper. 





NEW YORK 


ee 


Empire State Dairymen Progressing 





The 81th annual convention of the 

New York state dairymen’s associa- 
tion at Malone last week was fairly 
well attended. ‘Weather conditions 
were not the most favorable, because 
of rain the first day and a driving 
snowstorm the second. The exhibi- 
tion of machinery and dairy appara- 
tus was about the same as that in 
formeryears. Principal manufacturers 
of dairy supplies were on hand with 
attraetive and instructive exhibits. 
Unfortunately for the supply man, 
however, the hall in which the exhibit 
was held was a considerable distance 
from the convention hall. As a con- 
sequence the visitors at the conven- 
tion did not spend as much time 
looking over the machinery as would 
have been possible if the two halls 
had been near exch other. 
. There was a general feeling among 
the leading exhibitors that so far as 
they were concerned, the convention, 
as one of thein expressed it, was a 
frost. After having -heard this ex- 
pression our editor spent from ® to 11 
am, Thursday, the so-called big day, 
in the exhibition hall, carefully ob- 
serving those who came and went. 
Not over a dozen practical dariymen 
passed in and out the doors during 
this period. At 11 o’clock things 
looked so frosty that a group of sup- 
ply men congregated in one of the 
booths and began singing an old-time 
song entitled, We Are Sawing Wood. 
The few that were in the hall appre- 
ciated this little sally and assembled 
around those who were trying to 
make the best out of the conditions 
that confronted them. 

There was plenty of good fellow- 
ship and the supply men did not lose 
heart, because those who attended 
the convention at some time or other, 
visited the exhibit, but at no time was 
the hall filled as has been the case 
at some previous conventions, There 
was a general expression among sup- 
ply men, that while they did not depre- 
ciate the value of these conventions, 
they were of the opinion that some- 
thing should be done to make them 
more popular so they would have 
their share of time to give the visitors 


an opportunity of examining their 
exhibits. 
The general complaint was, that 


the program was entirely too full and 
that it completely occupied every 
available hour during the session, ex- 
cept those reserved for meals ant 
sleeping. When it is considered that 
the supply men contributed liberally 
toward the support of the convention, 
it is due them that greater considera- 
tion should be taken to look after 
their interests by the officers of the 
association. There was a general feel- 
ing that there should be no sperking 
program in the forenoon at any of 
these. sessions. No one will deny the 


fact that the program, with one or 
two exceptions, including the Milky 
Way. was’ a svlendid one and was 
thoroughly ‘appreciated by those in 
a‘ tendance. 

At each session, the hall in which 


the speaking was held, ws fairly well 
fille? with appreciative audience. 
Severe! of the interesting papers pre- 


4 


an 


sented will be printed in these col- 
umns later. Space will not permit 
other than the briefest possiblé refer- 
ence to some of the important fea- 
tures at this time. The: address of 
Pre’ Hall was a splendid one and will 
appear next weck in American Agri- 
culturist. 
NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS 

are as follows: President, Dr W. H. 
Jordan of Geneva; vice-president, 
Prof H. H. Wing of Ithaca; secretary, 
Thomas KE. Tiquin of Sherburne; as- 
sistant secretary, Ralph C. H. Fowler 


of Mt Morris; treasurer, W. E. Grif- 
fith of Madrid. Directors, J. D. Fred- 
erickson of Little Falls; W. N. Giles, 
J. H. Harkness, Prof R. A. Pearson, 
BE, A. Powell and H. A. Reese. 
4 FINANCIAL CONDITION 

The report of the treasurer was 


presented by George A. Smith of Ge- 
neva. He said a balance of $451 had 
been carried over from last year. The 
sources of income for the Malone 
meeting were $460 derived from ad- 
vertisements in the program circular 
$362 paid in by the supply’ men for 
space in the exhibition hall; and $400 
contributed by the city of Malone, 
making a total of $1222. To this was 
added $70 from old and new fees. It 
was thought that after all outstand- 
ing bills were paid there would be a 
balance of.about $400, which, added 
to the balance of last year, makes 
about $850 to be used for publishing 
the annual report. 

None of the funds of the associa- 
tion is used to. defray the expenses 
of the officers, as some members have 
thought. Through some sort of an 
arrangement with the state depart- 
ment of agriculture at Albany, the 
expenses of Sec Tiquin and those of 
Pres Hall and some others are ap- 
proved by Commissioner Wieting and 
paid by the state. In promoting the 
Elmira meeting last year, the state 
paid Mr Hall’s expenses of $90.37 for 
November and defrayed his expenses 
while attending the meeting. During 
the same period Sec Tiquin’s Novem- 
ber account amounted to $68.05, while 
his December expenses foot up 
$105.49, a large portion of which is 
charged against the promotion of El- 
mira meeting. 

Both Pres Hall and Sec Tiquin have 


labored earnestly for 2% months 
making arrangements for the Malone 
convention. An office with the nec- 
essary clerical help was opened at 
Malone in October All the vouch- 
ers containing the items of expense 
charged against the state for. this 


meeting are not available at this writ- 
ing. The October, 1907, account of 
Pres Hall foots up $63.09, of which 
$13.70 is railroad fares; hotels $45.50; 


postage $1.25, telegrams $2.64. The 
hotel aceoyunts include the expenses 
incurred at Malone and Syracuse. If 
salaries are considered, the Malone 
convention cost the state close to 
$1000. To this should be added about 
$800 from the association treasury, 


making a total of $1800. Is not every 
other state association that is organ- 
ized to promote agriculture in general 
entitled to the same consideration? 
If not, why not? 


BUTTER AND CHEESE 
Although liberal prizes were of- 
fered, the exhibit was a smali one. 
There were 66 packages of butter and 


23 cheese. The scoring was done by 
Robert McAdam, an expert of the 
United States department -of agri- 
culture. Although the butter was well 
made, the general average score was 
low. It was lacking in flavor, due, 
the judge thought, to’ unclean stables 
and the fact that milk from many 


strippers is used this time of the year; 
many cows also grazing in the open 
fields on frozen grass and corn. fodder. 


On the whole, the scores were fair for 
December, which is considered the 
most unfavorable month of the year 
for butter making. 


In the creamery butter class in ten- 
pound packages there were 35 entries. 
The highest score was 94% on butter, 


made by Floyd Sweet of Ironville. 
His closest competitors were Thomas 
Rutherford of Madrid and Warren B. 
Whitney of Sherman, each of whom 
scored 93144%. It should be said in all 
fairness to the exhibitors that the 
judge scored all the butter on a com- 
mercial basjs. The records given 
would be what would be expected if 


he products were scored on the New 
York market. With the exception of 
those named, and five others who 
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scored 92 to 9214%, all the scores were 
low, the lowest being 88%. 

In creamery. cten-pound prints, there 
were 23 exhibits. Thomas F, Ruther- 
ford secured first place on'‘a score of 
94%. He was followed closely by 
Floyd Sweet with 924% and W. B. 
Whitney of Sherman with 93%. Of 
the balance only six scored 92% or a 
fraction above. In the dairy butter 
class of packages of not less than ten 
pounds, there were five entries, the 
highest score being 92144%, made by 
H. W. Spencer of Malone. In the 
class of prints of less than five pounds, 
there were three entries, the highest 
seore being 91%, obtained by Mr 
Spencer. 

In export cheese there were only 
four entries, the highest score being 
98%, obtained by M. E. Searl. In the 
homemade class there were 12 entries, 
the highest score being 96%, made 
by H. S. Sweetland of South Dayton. 
Other scores ranged from 93 to 95%. 
There were two entries in Young 


America, the highest scoring being 
98%. There were three entries 
in sage cheese, J. H. Searl scoring 


98%. In pineapple and Swiss classes 
there was one entry, each scoring 98 
and 97% respectively. There was on 
exhibition two types of Italian cheese 
made by the Jefferson county cream- 
ery company. They were labeled 
Caciocavallo and Ricotto. 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Indorsing the work of the National 
dairy union and pledging support to 
prevent legislation detrimental to the 
dairy industry; pledging good will to 
national creamery butter makers’ as- 
sociation and expressing the wish that 
state butter makers attend the asso- 
ciation’s meeting at St Paul, Minn, in 
March; extending an invitation to the 
National dairy show association to 

“hold its next annual show in New 
York state and pledging support 
should such action be decided upon. 

Requesting and urging the legisla- 
ture to make adequate appropriation 
to enable the New York state fair 
commission to construct proper build- 
ings, with suitable accommodations 
for exhibiting all agricultural produc- 
tions fittingly, as representative of the 
great farming industry of the _ state; 
favoring the maintenance of the de- 
partment of agriculture, the site col- 
lege of agriculture, the state experi- 
ment station and the state school of 
agriculture at St Lawrence university 
on a liberal and efficient basis; favor- 
ing the advancement of the dairy di- 
vison of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture to the dignity of 
a bureau; and appointing a committee 
to investigate the so-called “washed 


curd” cheese manufactured, and re- 
port at the next meeting. 

Auburn, Cayuga Co—The Cayuga 
county -beekeepers”’ soc was perma- 
nently divorced from the national 


beekeepers’ assn at the annual meet- 
ing last week. The reason is that the 
state beekeepers’ assn is undertaking 


to do all that the national assn did 
heretofore. The following officers 
were re-elected: N. L. Stevens of 
Moravia, pres; Edwin dAustin of 
Moravia, first vice-pres; George 
M. Sowerby, second vice-pres; 
Charles L. Wardwell of Union 


Springs, third vice-pres; J. W. Pierson 
of Union Springs, sec; Charles L. 
Wardwell and Fred T. Foster were 
selected as delegates to the state con- 


vention in Watertown next week. 
Syracuse, Onondaga Co—Resolu- 
tions were passed by the New York 


association of Patrons of In- 

which convened here last 
favoring a parcel post and 
savings bank system and the 
of the forests of the 
150 farmers, delegates 
throughout the state, 

The following officers 

Pres, C. D. Northup 
of Aetna; vice-pres, E. C.: Hilts of 
Manlius; sec, John F. Ross of .Cen- 
tral Square; treas, A. J. Sears of 
Cortland. H. B. Stevens of Tula was 
elected delegate to Cornell univer- 
sity and W.*D. Rowley of Saratoga 
delegate to the convention of the su- 
preme assn. 

Geneva, Ontario Co—Most farm 
work is now completed. Prices of all 
farm products have dropped and lit- 
tle is being sold. Cabbage is very 
dull. There is a large lot in cold 
storage. Grain of all kinds scarce and 
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high. Hay brings $16 to $18 p ton, 


wheat $1, oats 55c p bu, pork 8c p Ib, 
straw $10 p ton. 
Mayville, Chautauqua Co—We are 


enjoying our first sleighing weather 
for this season. A large number of 
logs .are being hauled to sawmills. 
Not much demand for hay at present. 
But a small quantity of apples being 
held, most of the crop having been 
sold to driers and cider mills. 


Ellenburg Center, Clinton Co—Our 
first snow came Novy 25, and we have 
had several light snows since. Fall 
feed is holding out well. Farmers are 
not using as much western feed, ow- 
ing to the high prices. - Potato ship- 
ping has come to a standstiH. Butter 
28c p lb, eggs 28c p doz, turkeys lc 
Pp ib. Live stock did not go to stable 
unti) late, but are looking well. 


Medway, Greene Co—Farmers are 
not half done husking corn. Crop 
generally poor. Much is still in the 
fields. Not being ripe it, does not 
husk well with the shredder. Thresh- 
ing is mostly finished; rye and oats 
fair yields. Buckwheat poorest in 
many years. Apples mostly packed, 
but a few farmers have most of the 
crop still on hand. There is a gen- 
eral complaint of scarcity of help, and 
many farms are for sale. 


Gansevoort, Saratoga Co—Farmers 
are now taking pork to market, where 
it is scarce and higs. Eggs scarce. 
Butter 38c p lb, winter pigs $1.50 
each, choice hay $21 p ton, straw $7. 
Weather is cold, but roads are very 
rough. 


Hancock, Delaware Co—Many ap- 
ples were frozen or chilled on the 
trees, as the hard frost came so early 
and unexpected. Some apple orchards 
yielded a good crop, while others in 
same vicinity were far below the av- 
erage. There were no plums~ and 
light crops of other small fruits. Ow- 
ing to the cold, late spring and the 
drouth through the summer most gar- 
den stuff was below standard. . Some 
cabbage did not head at all. Much 
sweet corn failed to become fit for 
the tabel. The co-operative creamery 
owned by the farmers of Roc Val- 
ley shut down for the winter on Nov 
15; This creamery has done much 
to improve the stock. Many farm- 
ers working toward thoroughbred for 
grade herds. Butter has brought 30c 
in the local market this month, but 
is declining a little. There is a tele- 
phone line now from Long Eddy 
through French Woods to Hancock, 
and from Long Eddy through Ace- 
dalia to Roscoe. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co—About 


the usual fall plowing has been done. 
Rye being put in so late on account 
of the rains has not the usual growth. 
Corn nearly all husked, but the most 
of it is soft. There is a shortage of 
all kinds of grain. Hay pressers are 
busy and most of the hay is being 
sola as fast as pressed, owing to the 
good price. But little wood i being 
cut for market, as it pays better to 
have it sawed into lumber. Milk is 
scarce and new milch cows are in 
good demand. 


Lisbon, St Lawrence Co—The farm- 
ers’ institute held in Lisbon Dec 6-7 
had a grand time, with large crowd 
of farmers and wives, who took great 
interest in the meetings. A great 
many cows have been sold this fall 
at low prices on account of shortage 
of feed. Hay is selling for $18 p ton, 
straw $9 p ton, butter 30c p Ib, eggs 
30c p doz, potatoes 70c p bu, oats G5c. 
Turkeys 25c, ducks 14c. Dating apples 
2 p bbl. Pork Sc. Farmers have 
had a prosperous year. 

Ninevch, Broome Co—There has 
been sleighing since Thanksgiving 
and snug winter weather. The farm 
of the late Hiram Cornell was recent- 
ly sold to M. J. Mudge of Afton for 
$1900. D. K. Shaw has sold his farm 
of 189 acres to J. B. Wood for $3500. 
Butter at the creamery 32c, eggs 42c. 


Jefferson, Schoharie Co-—It has 
been fine winter weather for the past 
few days, with good sleighing. Both 
creameries run every other day. The 


Farmers’ Creamery Co is building an 
addition to the creamery and also 
putting in a larger boiler. Hiram 
Spverbeck has been engaged to make 
the butter for another year. He is 








arst class at the business and makes 


first-class butter. Under the man- 
agement of Joseph H. Gilmore the 
creamery is prospering. Potatoes are 
selling for 45c at the railroad. Hay 
is worth $12 p ton. Grain of all kinds 
is high. Considerable changing in 
real estate about here, 


West Hebron, Washington Co — 
Snow has covered the ground for 
two weeks past and the weather has 
been very cold. At this writing a thaw 
fs in progress. Winter dairying is 
carried on by many farmers. The 
milk is caried to Salem and sold to 
the Montgomery Co Milk Co. Winter 


began too early for much fall plow-.- 


ing. Farmers are disposing of all sur- 
plus stock, owing to a scarcity of 
fodder. Dressed prime beef sells for 
5 and 5%c p Ib. Apples are still be- 
ing shipped to the city market. Prices 
are low. 


i "En: Creek, Otsego Co—The weath- 


er vas very uncertain this fall, but 
gome plowing was done. All crops 
were hafvested after a fashion. Po- 


tatoes are now worth 50c p bu. But- 
ter scarce at any price. Roads have 
been very bad lately, on account of 
- bad weather and heavy loads hauled 
both ways to and from market. We 
are having a little sleighing just now 
which we appreciate very much. 


| Afton, Chenango ‘Co—Fall plowing 


pretty well Along when snow came 
on Nov 24. Roads have been very 
bad since. Bordens have been build- 


ing a new ice pond of about two acres 
in extent. Much of the milk from 
the creameries purchased at Worces- 
ter, Schenevus, South Worcester, 
Davenport, Elk Creek, East Mason- 
ville and West Sidney is coming to 
the plant here. Not much demand 
for cows. Hay reported as selling at 
auction for $17 p ton. Those making 
winter milk report the extra price 


just about balances extra price of 
grain. 

Smiths Basin, Washington Co — 
Some corn still remains in the fields 
unhusked. Few potatoes still going 
to market. Fall plowing was all fin- 
ished in good time. Roads in very 


poor shape, owing to heavy rains. 


Wyandale, Erie Co—We have had 
p nice run of sleighing. Apples quite 
plenty, but small, about 50% of-<dast 


year’s crop. Buckwheat and hay the 
only crops up to average and they only 
in favored localities. Clark Bros with 
110 and Willis G. Clark with 117 
loads, the largest producers of hay 
here, report crop up to average, but 
most others report a shortage, bring- 
ing $15 to $18 p ton at barn or local 
market. Buckwheat yield from 15 to 
46 bus p acre, according to soil or 
care. Oats about a failure; average 
jeld about 20 bus p acre, bringing 
Boe. butter 28c, eggs 30c, buckwheat 
$1.40 p 100 Ibs, apples $1 p bu, pota- 
toes GU0c. The real estate holdings of 
iA. J. Richardson and mother, Wood- 
gide, containing 900 acres, are adver- 
tised for sale by the sheriff of Erie 
Co. This is one of the finest stock 
€arms in the state. 





| At Syracuse, corn 80c p bu, oats 62c, 


bran $25@26 p ton, timothy hay 16 
@20.. Cmy tub butter 30@S5ic p Ib, 
prints 31@32c, dairy 29@% Fresh 

s 40c p doz. Dressed fowls dull, 
1h@ lsc p Ib, turkeys 20@24c. Pota- 
toes G0c p bu, onions T0@S85c,_ tur- 
*nips 25@30c, pea beans 1.80@2.10, 


celery 40c p doz, parsnips 50c p bu, 
equash 2c p Ib. 

At Albany, corn 68c p bu, oats SSc, 
bran $25@26 p tcn, timothy hay 16@ 


17. Veal calves 7@8%c p 1b, heav 
hogs 5@5%4c. Cmy tub butter t@ 
p Ib, prints 28@3lc, dairy 25 
, f ec cheese 15@16c. Fresh eggs 
40c p doz, live fowls 18@15c p Ib, 
chickens 14@15c, turkeys 1l7c, ducks 
34c, dressed turkeys 17@19c. Pota- 


toes 2@2.25 p bbl, onions 70@90c p 
bu, ‘cabbage 2.50@3.50 p 100 Ibs, tur- 
mips 1@1.25 p bu, pea beans 2.2 
225, celery 7T@S8 p 100 bchs, squash 
1.75 p bbl. 


At Rochester, marrow beans $2.25 


P bu, pea beans 2.30, red kidney 2.25 
@2.30. Wheat %c p bu, corn T5c, 
oats 60c, bran 27 'p ton, middlings 


30. Beets 45@50c p bu, cabbage 40c 


P doz, celery 50c, onions 60c, pota- 
toes 50@60c. Choice apples- 2.50@ 
3.50 p bbl. Cmy tub butter 30c p Ib, 
prin‘: Sic,. dairy 26@28c. Fresh eggs 


Sle p doz. 


New York Grange Notes 


Wayne county Pomona was enter- 
tained at Newark recently. County 
Deputy 8S. E, Budd reported a total 
membership of 4509, an increase of 
284, the past year. Officers were 
elected as follows: Master, Silas 
Wright of Red Creek; overseer, O. 
H. Sherman of Marion; lecturer, Mra 
Herwin Burgess of Newark; secre- 
Mrs B. 8S. Durfee of Macedon. 
Delegates to the state grang: Abram 
Garlock of Newark, ~—— get large, 
Mrs J. H. Walton of P: yra, W. G. 
Phippen of Red Creek, Mrs W. M. 
Lawrence of Walworth, Rev F. W. 
Kneeland of Lyons, Mrs EB. R. Fair- 
banks of Williamson, Peter DeMay 
of Sodus, Mrs D. B. Emeigh of Clyde, 
A. W. Catchpole of North Rose, Mrs 
B. 8. Durfee of Macedon, George 
Reeves of Marion, Mrs G. P. Norton 
of Ontario. 8S. E. Budd of Newark 
was recommended for appointment as 
county deputy. 

Jefferson county, N Y, has a grange 
membership of 6983, a gain of 259 
for the year. The new officers were 
elected by the blanket ballot, which 
worked spllendidly: Master, Oscar 
E. Hinds of Watertown; overseer, 8. 
H. Gillett of Pamelia; lecturer, Frank 
Anderson of Antwerp; secretary, Mrs 
E. E. Parker of Watertown. W. R 
Vary was indorsed for overseer. 
There will be 18 delegates at the state 
grange as follows: Delegates at large, 
Floyd C. Overton of Belleville, F. 
Plank of South Rutland, Mrs A. A. 
Scott of Belleville, J. K. Harwick of 
Pamelia, Mrs A. J. King of Three 
Mile Bay, C. E. Ripley of Adams, Mrs 
F. E. Wilson of Watertown, E. BE. 
Parker of Watertown, Mrs S. Perigo 
of Indian River, James B. Vock of 
Theresa, Mrs R. W. Brodie of Smith- 
ville, E. G. Lewis of Carthage, Mrs W. 





‘Eveleigh of Watertown, M. S. Gragg 


of South Rutland, Mrs L. S, Pitkin of 


Lorraine, S. N. Gould of Pamelia, 
Charles Saunders of Cape Vincent, 
Mrs F. E. George of Dexter. 


There are 35 subordinate granges 
in St Lawrence county, representing 
a membership of 5239, a gain of 213 
during the year. At the recent Po- 
mona at Ogdensburg, 32 granges were 
represented. The indorsement of 
Brother Fred Shepard for overseer of 
the state grange is received with en- 
thusiasm. His splendid record as 
state lecturer has made him many 
friends. 

Livingston grange of Columbia 
county will held an annual ball on 
New Year's eve. This grange is grow- 
ing and has recently purchased a new 
piano, They buy their flour and feed 
in carlead lots. 

State Lecturer Shepard is keeping a 
statistical record of the literary work 
of the subordinate granges. For the 
last quarter only about one-fourth of 
the granges reported, but computing 
on the basis of reports received he 
finds the attendance averaged about 

Musical selections rendered, 4300; 
readings, 5600; debates, 1500; essays 
585; public meetings 357. Skaneateles 
grange is credited with the largest av- 
erage attendance for the quarter; viz, 

Membership is 116, attendance 
82. Linwood grange is second with 
67% and Hartwick 61%. This grange 
has only 28 members, but the attend- 
ance averaged 17. 
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Outline of a Model System of Taxation 


LAWSON PURDY, NEW YORK 








Systems of taxation are not made 
to order, but grow out of the history 


and environment of the people. Any 
consideration of a model tax law, 
adapted to all the states, must be 


governed by the fact that no two 
states have precisely the same history, 
or law, of conditi6éns. Such an out- 
line must be readily adaptable to the 
conditions in any state. The wisdom 
of the present cannot suffice for suc- 
ceeding generations. ne of the best 
features any tax system can have is 
susceptibility to easy modification, 
and one of the worst is a system of 
crystallization. The constitutions of 
the older states contain few restraints 
on the power of the legislature. All 
these states have profited by this 
freedom. The guarantees of the fed- 
eral constitution afford ample protec- 
tion to the citizen. Ohio and most 
western states are bound by an iron- 





clad uniformity, ape makes condi- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


tions worse and worse as civilization 
becomes more complex. 

The following sentence now found 
in several constitutions is all that is 
needed by any state: Taxes shall be 
uniform upon the same class of sub- 
jects within the territorial limits of 
the authority levying the tax. 

The constitution should furnish a 
skeleton of government and not a 
code of laws. When the state depends 
for revenue upon the general prop- 
erty tax jocally assessed, assessors dis- 
obey the law, undervalue property, 
and local inequality and discrimina- 
tion is the natural result. State 
boards of equalization cannot remedy 
the evil. From every point of view 
good government requires the divorce 
of state from local taxation. 

for years or more, attempts 
have been made to separate the 
sources of state and local revenue by 
levying special taxes for state pur- 
Poses on selected subjects at unvary- 
ing rates. This plan lacks elasticity, 
induces extravagance, and other evils. 
A considerable part of state revenue 
should be raised by a method which 
will impose the burden directly on 
taxpayers, in order that they may 
feel responsible for the character of 
state government. The best plan yet 


devised is in partial operation § in 
Oregon, and has been recommended 
by the New York tax reform asso- 
ciation and the chamber of com- 


merce. It provides for the apportion- 
ment of so much money as the state , 
may require, in excess of its revenue 
from special taxes to the several 
counties of the state in proportion 
to the local revenue raised by each 
county and the taxing districts within 
it. The selection of proper yubjects 
for state taxation must be governed 
by the history and present condition 
of each state. The following sub- 
jects, if taxed at all, will generally be 
found suitable for state revenue! In- 
heritances, mortgages, insurance, bus- 
iness corporations, mineral rights, 
public service corporations. 
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Better Movement in Eastern Hops 


On the Pacific coast hop buying 
fell off to some extent. Low-grade 
Pacific hops have been selling as low 
as 4@6c p Ib, and at these prices the 
grower has nthing in the way of en- 
couragement. Many leading producers 
on the coast are urging growers not 
to sacrifice hops at current prices, -but 
rather hold for a time and see 
whether the situation will clarify. 
Some continue to favor a growers’ 
pool for the purpose of co-operation 
in shipping out one-third of present 
hop holdings and thus relieving the 
market of burdensome supplies. 

On the other hand, leading hop 
dealers both east and west claim this 
would not permanently help the situ- 





ation. They state there is only one 
thing affecting the hop market right 
at present, and that is too heavy sup- 
plies. All dealers are harping on 
overproduction and urging growers to 
cut down the acreage in "OS. As in- 
dications point at present, the outlook 


is for curtailment in hop acreage next 
season. At least, this promises to be 
the case unless each grower generally 
relies upon his neighbors to take the 
initiative in this work of acreage re- 
duction. London cables quote Pacific 
coast hops at 10@14c p Ib. 

A fair demand for hops is reported 
in Empire state counties, but of late 


l4c p Ib has been about the best price 
realized. trowers are not inclined 
to fall over themselves to sell, but 
naturally many of them need ready 


eash and this is keeping the market 
fairly well supplied with offerings. 
LATEST NEW YORK HOP PRICES 
{In cents per lb with comparisons. ] 


1907 1906 1905 
N Y state, ch..16@17 23@24 20@21 
med to prime.13@15 21@22 17@19 


ch...11@12 18@19 14@15 
12@13 


Pac coast, 


med to prime. 8@10 16@17 











Just what you want for sowing 


Write for information. 





IMPORTANT TO FARMERS 





EMPIRE BROADCAST FERTILIZER SOWER 


EMPIRE DRILL COMPANY, - 


broadcast, Fertilizer, Lime, eto. 


SHORTSVILLE, NEW YORK. 

















The Mill on the Farm 


Every farmer needs a pene feed mill 
for grinding corn meal, all kinds of feed, 
cracking corn, etc. Here's an opportu- 
nity to get the best mill made at a rea- 
sonable price and on trial fortwo weeks. 
Write for free catalogue bing 


MONARCH 
Feed Mills 


This booklet gives lots of 
honest advice on mi 
and tells 













RINDING MILLS 


















FOR women who 

keep house as well 

as those who just 

“live,” ass 

FO magazine D 

R HousE KEEPING 

A L L every HO Fm 
something of in- 

WOMEN terest and help- 
fulness. $1 a year. 

Doth one year ei-78 
The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 











GINSENG 


{Ts CULTIVATION, HARV: 
MARKETING, AND MARKET 
By M. G. KAINS 

It discusses in a practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate 
and location, preparation, planting and 
maintenance of the beds, artificial propaga- 
tion, manures, enemies, selection for market, 
and for imp t, preparation for sale, 
and the profits that may be expected.. 
edition. Revised and enlarged. Profusely 
illustrated. 5x7 inches, Cloth, ......$0.80 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York 


ESTING, 
VALUE. 
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FARM AND MARKETS 





























DEPARTURES FROM NORMAL PRECIPITATION FOR CROP SEASON OF 1907 


Weather for Crop Season of 1907 


The accompanying maps show in a 
graphic manner how the temperature 
and rainfall for the period from 
March 1 to September 30, 1907 (214 
days), compare with normal condi- 
tions for the corresponding period, as 
determined from the records of the 
weather bureau ef the United States 
department of agriculture. The mean 
temperature for the period from 
March 1 to September 30, 1904 (214 
days), was above the normal over the 
southern half of thé country east of 
the Rocky mountains and below the 
normal in the plateau regions and the 
northern districts + the eastward. In 
the southern states the excess ranged 
from less than 1 degree over the in- 
terior districts to 2 degrees on the 
central gulf coast and in western 
Texas. In the northern portions of 
the country the deficiency for the 
most part exceeded 1 degree and ranged 
from 2 to 4 degrees in the region ex- 
tending from Montana eastward to 
the Great lakes and northern New 
England. 

The precipitation during the same 
period was below the normal on the 
north Pacific coast, in the upper Mis- 
souri and Red river of the north val- 
leys and northern portion of the up- 
per lake region, over most of Florida 
and western Texas, in parts of Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Arkansas, northern 
Mississippi, southeastern Alabama 
and northern Georgia, and over lim- 
ited areas in the middle Atlantic 
states and southern New England. It 
was above the normal in northern 
California, Idaho, western Montana, 
and eastern Washington, the greater 
part of Arizona, New Mexico and Col- 
orado, in western Oklahoma and the 
central gulf stats, and over most of 
the central Missouri, upper Mississip- 
pi, and Ohio valleys, lake region, mid- 
die Atlantic states, and northern New 
England. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 











Monday, December 16, 1907. 

At New York, last week on contin- 
ued light receipts steers held up and 
closed firm and 10c higher than the 
opening; cows declined 10@20c on 
Wednesday. Veals on light supply 
showed more firmness on choice stock; 
others continued slow; barnyard calves 
were quite demoralized, closing 25@ 
50c lower than the opening. Western 
calves also dropped 50@T5c, and there 
was almost no sale the latter part of 
the week. ! 

Today there were 46 cars cattle and 
930 calves on sale. Steers slow to 
10e lower; bologna and light bulls 
about steady; medium and good bulls 
easier; almost no demand for bologna 
cows; medium grades dull; good fat 
cows firm to 15ec higher. Veals ruled 
steady to firm, with choice do firm 
to 25e higher; barnyard and western 
calves sold more readily, but were 
hardly higher. Poorest to best steers 
$3.60@5.95 p 100 Ibs, weights 1075 to 
1460 _ Pa steers, 1100 to 1278 Ibs, 

: 55, Vt. 1090 Ibs, 3.69. Veals 5 


ur 





@9.75, culls 4@4.50, barnyard calves 
2.50@3. : 

Sheep showed more firmness_during 
the latter part of last week and closed 
25c higher than the opening sales. 
Today sheep were firm for good 
stock; steady for common and me- 
dium grades; lambs active and 10@ 
25c higher. The pens were cleared 
Common to choice sheep $3@5.25 p 
100 lbs; culls 2.50; lambs 6.12% @ 
7.60; culls 5@5.50; N Y state lambs 
6.50@7.50 p 100 Ibs; Vt 6.12% @7.50; 
Pa 7.40@7.60. 

Hogs improved after Monday of 
last week, closing with part of ad- 
vance lost. N Y state and Pa hogs 
quoted lower today, at $4.75@5 p 100 
lbs, following a decline at Buffalo and 
other distributing points. 

THE HORSE MARKET 

Many industrial concerns that were 
buying horses to carry on their busi- 
ness a few months ago, are new sell- 
ers. The dull times, coupled with the 
high price of feed, have compelled 
many contractors and truckmen to 
dispose of part of their stock under 
the hammer and the market has been 
flooded with these kind of offerings. 
Choice heavy drafters are quoted at 


$225@275 ea; chunks, 1100 to 1300 
Ibs, 175@225; second-hand horses at 
60@175. 

At Pittsburg, cattle receipts Monday 
were 120 loads. Market slow’ and 
about steady with last week’s quo- 
tations. Hogs lower. Heavy and 


medium grades brought $4.65 p 100 


Ibs, pigs 4.50@4.60. Sheep market 
stronger, wethers fetching 4.50@5, 
lambs 6@7. Veal calves quotable at 
5@S8.25. 


At Buffalo, the week opened_with 
liberal cattle supplies on hand, Mon- 
day’s arrivals footing up 240 loads. 
Choice fat steers fetched $5.75@6.40 
p 100 Ibs, fair to good 5@5.50, veals 
8.50@9.50, coarse calves 4@5.50, cows 
3.25@4.40, canners 1.25@1.75, heifers 
4.25@5, bulls 2.50@4.50, feeding steers 
3.75@4.25, stockers 3.25@4, milch 
cows 18@56 ea. 

Hog receipts were 170 loads. Pigs 
sold around $4.50 p 100 Ibs, heavy 
hogs 4.60@4.65. Lamb market in bet- 


ter shape, desirable stock selling at 
6.50@7.25, culls 4.50@5.50, wethers 
450@5, ewes 4.25@4.75, common 


sheep, stags, bucks, etc, 2.50@38.75. 
On Page 530 will be found oufiine 
of sheep feeding prospects for the 
coming winter. Writing of the situa- 
tion in territory tributary to Pitts- 
burg market, a salesman there says: 
“In general, sheep feeding seems to 
be dwindling from year to year in 
sections adjacent to this market. In 
former years a large number of sheep 
and lambs were fed during the winter 
months. In some sections where in 
ordinary seasons farmers fed consid- 
erable numbers they have this year 
hardly started to purchase sheep to 
put in lots. Feed is scarce and seems 
to show a higher tendency. Moreover, 
financial conditions are such as to af- 
fect the situation to a great extent. 
During recent weeks a number of 
sheep and lambs have been coming 
to the market that should have been 
given a better finish.” 


DEALWARE 


The Corn Show at Dover last week 
was a revelation to both farmers and 
other visitors. The quality of the ex- 
hibits compared very favorably with 
the famous shows of the corn belt, 
and enthusiasm both in the show and 
in the accompanying institute was 
very: marked. Lack of space cdém- 
pels our holding over the report till 
next week. 


* MARYLAND 


Patuxent, Anne Arundel Co—Farm- 
ers are very busy getting in corn. 
Some have finished harvest, with fair 
yields. Price is now. $2.75 p bbl or 
350 Ibs. Stock is in good condition. 
Dairy business doing well. Some new 
dairy barns and silos are being built. 
Eggs are scarce at 35¢ p doz, butter 
30c p Ib. ¥ 

Grantsville, Garrett Co—We have 4 


in of snow and quite cold weather. 
Cattle are doing well and hogs are 
about all killed for pork. Dressed 
hogs 8c p lb. No sale for pigs. Al- 
most everything that farmers have to 
sell is lower in price and the stores 
are holding their goods quite high. 


Tobacco Curing and Selling Slowly 











For the most part the ’07 cigar leaf 
tobacco crop is curing siowly. This 
is due to several causes; primarily 
the late harvest. American Agricul- 
turist is in receipt of reports from 
correspondents in O, N Y and Pa to- 
tobacco growing counties, which tend 
to show that not all of the crop will 
be down from the poles by Jan 1. To 
date 10 to 50% has been removed and 
growers generally report operations 
to be retarded. This is notable par- 
ticularly in some important O coun- 
ties. 

Advices regarding the quality of the 
new crop are irregular. In some sec- 
tions the leaf is reported to be equal 
to the average for recent years, but 
hardly up to the high standard of 
last season. Here and there, owing 
to fat stems, etc, tobacco is said to 
be below the average. However, re- 
ports do not universally condemn the 
quality of the crop. 

In the three states above mentioned 
comparatively little tobacco has been 
sold so far. Some business is report- 
ed in Chemung Co, N Y, at a range 
of 8@11%c p Ib. In O and Pa very 
little tobacco has been sold. O grow- 
ers are asking 10@12c p Ib for. the 
most part and are rather chary about 
contracting. Many of them still bear 
in mind last year’s experience when 
buyers went back on contracts and the 
grower was left in the lurch with to- 
bacco on his hands right at the tail 
end of the season. 

In N Y counties farmers are asking 
all the way-from 10@15c p 1b for the 
new crop and are inclined to hold for 
their price. The situation in N E has 
brightened just a trifle in so far as a 
few more sales are coming to light. 
Some Mass crops have been changing 
hands around 12@19c p Ib. 
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Penrsylvania Tobacco Notes 





GROWEKS PRAISE Crop—Pres B. Ezra 
Herr of the Lancaster Co tobacco 
growers’ assn reports that the reeent 
meeting of that assn held at Lancas- 
ter proved well attended and was 
most inspiring. After a general dis- 
cussion from growers representing all 
the. important districts of the county 
the conclusion was reached that 
farmers have in their possession one 
of the best crops ever harvested. This 
in spite of a most peculiar season for 
raising tobacco. Leaf has cured slow- 
ly and the last few weeks have made 
great change in its general appearance. 
Most farmers are “lukewarm” about 
stripping and will hold off this work 
until after the holidays. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price 
of milk remains 4c p qt in the 26-e 
zone. The market is easy and deal- 
ers say it is not likely this price will 
be changed soon. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Dec 14 
were: 








Milk Cream 
| Ee a eR 1,380 
Susquehanna ....... ««.12,700 160 
» ee ro 53 356 
Lackawanna ........s:- 51,575 2,020 
N Y¥ C (long haul) .....52,200 2, 
N Y C (Harlem) ......11,265 230 
Ontario ccc cccsceccescs cOgelO oe 
Lehigh valley .......«+:. 25,837 812 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,200 185 
New: TIAVGR ccaescccvee - 5,200 — 
Other sources ......... - 5,209 125 
ey BBR ye Poe 253,220 9,196 





I prefer pure-bred and grade Hol- 
stein cattle for dairy purposes be- 
cause they yield freely and are large 
enough to make passable beef. The 
pure -breds are valued at $150, the 
grades $60 to $75. Unprofitable ani- 
mals are put in conditiom for the 
butcher. This month the milk flow is 
not as good as it was last year. Corn- 
stalks, alfalfa and silage are used as 
roughage; brewer’ grains at 12% cents 
a bushel are also fed. These I can get 
from the brewery weekly and the 
cows do as well on them as on any- 
thing else I have tried. The most eco- 
nomical I grow are alfalfa. and 
silo eorn.* The rotation is sod plowed 
for corn, followed by oats, then wheat, 
and then grass. As soon as drawn 
milk is taken to the milkhouse 50 feet 
from the stable, cooled in water and 
the cans set in tanks of ice water. 
The milk is stirred frequently until 
it is 55 degrees, when it is taken by a 
peddler to Syracuse customers. At 
present prices, 3%, cents a quart at 
the barn, I make nothing. A great 
many dairymen are going out of bus- 
iness and more will follow in the 
spring because of the demands of the 
board of health, and because the price 
of milk is so small dairymen cannot 
afford to equip their stables and get 
help to keep them as the rules of the 
board demand. My dairy brings me a 
profit from the cows I sell for breed- 
ing purposes; many go to South 
America and Mexico.—[Charles D. 
Andrews, Onondaga County, N Y. 
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The Grange and Education 


MARY E. LEE 





In the last hearing before the Ohio 
.tax commission, T. C. Laylin and T. 
R. Smith appeared to protest against 
‘the proposed reform in taxation. At- 
torney-Gen Ellis made an able argu- 
ment in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment providing for classification of 
property for purposes of taxation, and 
both Brothers Smith and Laylin as- 
eured the attorney-general they were 
converted and would no longer op- 
pose the measure. Mr Laylin paid a 
high tribute to the legislature, saying 
he thinks agricultural interests - will 
not be injured by increased powers 
given to the general assembly, that 
they have not suffered in the past.and 
aré not likely to in the future. 

The next step forward in education- 
al progress is mandatory county su- 
pervision of+schools with optional 
township supervision. We spend mil- 
lions. on aur. schools without any 
supervisory oversight. No private bus- 
iness could be conducted in_ this 
slipshod, unbusinesslike way. The im- 
mense advantage of having our edu- 
cational system well directed, with 
the splendid influence of a well edu- 
cated, high minded man or woman 


earefully watching each school, 
strengthening and helping, weeding 
out the poor teachers, helping the 


better ones and developing those who 
are promising into greater activities 
would have a wonderful influence on 
the young. “It would cost but 5 cents 
per capita,” said Supt Mardis of To- 
ronto, O, to put a superintendent in 
every county at a salary of $2000.” 
This is a graphic statement and shows 
how careless” we have been of the 
state’s interest. 

State grange will doubtless declare 
in no uncertain terms for industrial 
agriculture and domestic science 
training in our schools. The fact that 
so many children hate school and are 
out of it is not a fault of the child, 
but of the system. A child, like an 
adult, will go where it is to his in- 
terest to go. I know of boys 15 years 
of age earning $18 a week, boys who 
must earn to support their parents. 
Are high-sounding arguments and 
plausible tales as to the value of an 
education going to win them from 
bread earning, when that education 
makes absolutely no provision for life 
work? Fully 90% of people must earn 
their living by manual labor. What 
can be said of the imbecility of a sys- 
tem of education that makes abso- 
lutely no provision for helping them 
to get on in the world? No man or 
woman can be called educated if not 
fitted to earn a lI‘ving after school. 

The proposition to prevent children 
during the habit-forming period of 
life from forming habits of industry 
and thrift, no matter how attractive 
the arguments are specious in the 
extreme. While children should not 
be allowed to work until stunted,. yet 
no crime against the child can com- 
pare in seriousness with that of de- 
priving the child of the chance to 
form habits of work. Ohio cannot 
afford to raise up legal barriers 
against the fullest development of the 
child. A competent school officer 
should be employed who will see that 
each child is either in school or at 
work.. Any law which seeks to pre- 
vent children workine during vaca- 
tion and the hours before’and after 
* school, under good conditions, simply 
provides for a future of idleness and 
crime. The problem of child idleness 
is far greater than that of child la- 
bor. About 95% of the young men in 
reform farms and penitentiaries are 
from the idle class. Introduce indus- 
trial, agricultural and domestic sci- 
encé training into the schools and 
then see that the children attend or 
go to work. The proposed child la- 
bor law that would prohibit a child’s 
employment under decent conditions 
is a crime against the child. 

Gov Harris is'a Close student of af- 
fairs and his clear-headed, practical 
sense is enabling him, to meet and 
wisely decide some of the most per- 
pleking questions ofthe day. That 
he was in the fore front of tax re- 
form is shown, by ‘the report of thé 
industrial commission, ;which reported 
back as far as 1902, in which a lower 
rate is recommended for intangible 
property, state and Incal taxes to be 
Separated, inheritance taxes to be 
réserved forthe states, uniformity of 





tax legislation in the various states 
and the appointment of a non-parti- 
san tax commission. The fine cour- 


te of the governor is shown in that 
he did not press his views on the 
tax commission which he had ap- 


pointed until all interests and leading 


economists had had their say. He 
then addressed the commission, reit- 
erated his recommendations made 


five years ago, expressed his pleasure 
in the fact that all well-informed 
people now believe that justice and 
practicability both call for a flexible 
rate and the appointment of a tax 
commission which shaH study the del- 
icate question and make such changes 
as experience, necessity and conditions 
warrant. 

While paying honor and this high 
tribute to the governor, let us not 
forget that at the head of the ‘grange 
stands a leader who has studied the 
question without bias, has gone before 
the people and told them the results 
of his study; has presented -facts and 
arguments. Not once has he sought 
to represent grange attitude, always 
declaring that the grange has not 
pronounced in favor of any system, 
but stating his views and convictions. 
Because of his inability he has been 
called to great honors and more are 
yet in store. These lines from Lowell 
ring in my ears: 


“My God! when I read o'er the bitter 
lives 

Of men whose eager hearts were quite 
too great 

To beat beneath the cramped mode of 
the day. 

And see them mocked at by the world 
they love, 

Haggling with prejudice for penny- 
worths 


Of that reform which their hard toil 
will make 

_The common birthright of the age to 
come 

When OS ae this, spite of my faith in 
G 

I — how their hearts bear up so 





Nor coma they but for.this same proph- 


ecy, 
This apere feeling of the glorious 
end.” 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,00@ People Weekly 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
in At a cost of only 
VE cents a you can 


at sell or ‘ 
7TH LDDRESS must ‘be comnted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 








Cash must 
order, and advertisement must have on, 
as we cannot forward this office, 

copy gag ee 


ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
BRONZE TURKEYS from 47-pound toms and 2- 








pound hens. Winners world over. Stamp. 
GEO WOL» Seneca Falls, N_ ¥, 

a nag : COMBED RHODE ISLAND ae as 
good world juces, $1.50 each. Stamp. 
GEO WOLF, Seneca Falls, N Y. 

BARRED ROCKS—Fine, large birds, ready 
prices re . Write GEO C. GREENWALD: 
een. 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, 2 xyone 
birds. Pou L as free. FAIRVIEW FARM, 
ry, 


CHOICE RANGE GROWN White 
erels. Circular freee FRANK EDSON, 
Roy, N Y. 





Leghorn 
Le 





15] 


LIVE STCCE 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN bulls and heife oor 
sale. WM G. BOGERT, Cresco, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINA sows bred, or boars §20 eacl:. 
A. J. BLAIR & SON, Celina, 0. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


CHOICE FERRETS, $3.50 pair. CHAS FOS- 
TER, Wellington, 0. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


539 














ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster 
Station, Vt. Builders of the “Abenaque” gas and 
a engines and saw rigs. New England agent; 

Columbia hay presses and Vapec ensil ge 
blower. Send for free catalog. 





FOR SALE—Al woting * varieties poultry, ducks, 
turkeys, guineas, geese, etc. P. G. SHELLY, 
Piorin, Pa. 








8 WHITE WYANDOTTES, cockerels, going 
cheap. IMPERIAL POULTRY YARDS, Shrews- 
bury, Pa. 

BARRED ROCK and Brown m cockerels._ 


Toulouse geese, cheap. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Mammoth Bronze turkeys, extra good 
toms, ALBERT CONKLIN, South Montrose, Pa. 


ROSE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels for sale; 
very best strain. I. C. HAWKINS, Bullville, N Y¥. 











GASOLINE ENGINES, all sizes. A few second- 
h engines. Cod sawing outlits. PALME 
BROS; Cos Cob, Ct. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY 

POTATOES—Boves, Carman, Cobbler, Giant, 
Hustler, Ohio, Longfellow, Wonder, Six Week:. 
Righty varieties. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

WARM CLOSET 


in sickness. Price $1. C. 
ing Valley, Crawford Co, 





STOCK 





SEAT, placed anywhere: good 
SMITH DRAKE, Bloom- 





TOULOUSE GEESE, Pekin ducks: write for 
prices; stamp. H. D. HOSTER, Seneca Falls, N Y. 


S O BUFF ORPINGTON CHICKENS for sale, 
cheap. JACOB KEFFER, Route 1, Axline, O. 




















THOROUGHBRED Bronze turkeys for shale. 
MRS HARRIET CHUMBLEY, Draper, Va. 
WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS. T. 8. KIL- 
GOUR, Rockville, Montgomery county, Md. 
WHITE ROCKS exclusively. Cockerels $1.50 
and $2, Fishels. G. N. BURT, Oakwood, 0. 
RCR ‘. te stock for sale. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. E. BAUM, Potsdam, N Y. 
" ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN  cockerels. 
KENNEL BROS, Atglen, Pa. 





BRONZE TURKEYS and . geese. SUSAN 
WHEELER, Lyndonville, N Y 


BUCKEYES—Beautiful, great layers, cheap. 0. J. 
STODDARD, Jamestown, N Y. 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS cheap. J. A. SHINE- 
MAN, Canajoharie, Y. 

















le BRONZE turkeys. MISS L. L. 
KIRBY, Draper, Va. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. MISS L. L. 
KIRBY. Draper, Va. 

WHITE CHINA GEESE. H. A. HAIGHT, 
Barker, N Y. 





LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
large stra: 


sey calves. Write for circular. P. F. HAMIL- 


TON, Cochranville, Pa. 





replies sent to 
Friday to in- 
week. Advertise- 


x 3 follo’ 
f ‘o -4 —— ~ 9 


fe ne 


aS oe” sale BiVE conde a eas8 cath Easton. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


439 Tafayette Street. New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


MOTTLED ANCONAS and and Indian Games a spe- 
cialty. Cock and two hens $6; 30 other varieties; 
@-page book with colored plates, 10 cents. Other 

_ fre. BERGEYS FARM, Box F, Tei- 
ford, Pa. 


PURE-BRED ROUEN ducks, Barred Plymouth 
Rock, Single Comb Brown and White Leghorn 
roosters, $1 each; Bronze turkey gobblers, $5 each; 
me % MRS EMMA TIMMERMAN, Janesville, 

n. 








%3-EGG STRAIN, Single Comb, White Leghorns 


exclusively. Cockerels $1.50 each; no money in ad- 
vanee; return at my expense if not satisfied. Pul- 
lets; $1 each. GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 





SEND % CENTS for our book, How to Dress 
Poultry out’ Se your poultry profits. Poul- 
try supply catalog ten STAPLER’S, 4 Ferry 


street, Pittsburg, Pa. 

gory =~ ape White Wyandottes exchusively; 
4 years, Fine ls and pullets, Pekin ducks. 

Prince reasonable. M. K. SHELHORN, Route 3, 

Mariton, N J. 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, bred 
om; ist prize at New York state 
fair. R S. DAVIS, Chili Station, N 


Se an WYANDOTTE Leghorns, Ply- 
mou Bantams, Imported Collie d 
CLYDE BURNESON, West Bridgewater, Pa ey 


POULTRYMEN-—Send for our new 3-page illus- 
trated poultry catalog. absolutely free, mor DON- 
EGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, Pa. 








from 3 











Bred and Bult we Silver Wyandotte, 
Dumiad'& & SON, ‘Arastrones Bit Mills, Ohio. 7 
~ BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, large, 
PING. Strain, tine Ta . 





et) 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, three Shropshire ewes and 
ram, sable and white Collie puppies, bred bitches, 
white Holland turkeys, Buff Orpington cockerels. 
Stock guaranteed, prices right. W. LOTHERS, 
Peru Lack, Pa. 











' 
| 


| 


LARGE IMPROV ED Yorkshire pigs, three months 


old, $4 Berks four months, 
eys, $3.50: an choice stock. W. 
CUTHBERT, Hammond, N Y. 


each; ars, 
rk: 


%; 
8. 





HOLSTEIN BULLS, ready for service; fine in- 
dividuals, richly Also cows, heifers and 
calves. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 





CHESTER WHITE PIGS, three months: sows 
red; Bronze turkey hens; Buff Orpington cockerels; 
Collie female pup, four months old. D. RHINE- 
SMITH, Peru Lack, Pa. 





100 +g gg fall pigs. Sows bred, 
and service Also choice Holsteins of ll 
- EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, Waterloo, 





CHESTER WHITE AND CHESHIRES. A 
choice lot of young boars, sows pigs. Also 
Oxford and Delaine sheep. E. 8. HILL, Freeville, 





OUR. HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 


GOOD PAY, ‘permanent position, pleasant and 


healthful work. We desire the services of a few 
ay men as general subscription agents for Amer 
can iota: in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia and North and South Care 
lina. We want men who can devote all of their 
Sane to the work. If you are looking for a soft 
don’t write us, but if you are ex ced 
ink you possess some qualifications as a sales- 
=n, solicitor or vepsepentas ive, and are eager to 
make the most brilliant opportunity, we want 
to hear from you. * The right men can do better 
representing A Agriculturist than they can 
do any other way. If you are such a man, 
write us in full, stating experience, age, an. 
ences, etc, and we will see what we can 
you. Address at once. AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
qari Agricul turist, 459 Lafayette street, New 
ori - 





FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
free of charge by the Labor Information Office oe 
Italians (59 Lafayette street. Telephone 1198 Fra 
lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFICE. 
Send for circular and. application blanks. 





- WANTED-Young men to learn telegraphy. Po 
sitions secured. Catalog free. EASTERN TELE 
GRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Hach 
Week 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York Oilty 





WHY WASTE MONEY paying big bills for stock 
feed, fuel and heavy clothing? Then there's the 
biting cold, making farm work impossible and caus- 
ing illness and discomfort. Beat that game by 
going where you don’t have to fight a mean cli- 
mate. Eastern North Carolina’s the place. te 
ideal; soil rich and productive; lands cheap. Farm- 
ers harvest profitable crops every month. Write for 
farm list and printed matter descriptive of its nat- 
ural advantages and exhaustiless resources. F. L. 
MERRITT, Land and Industrial Agent, Norfolk & 
Southern Railway, Norfolk, Va. 


FARM, 





110 acres, nine room house, papered, good 
condition; basement barn, hip roofed; part age 
muck soil; village one mile: flat road; going 
$3000; $1000 down. HALL’S FARM AGENCY. 
Owego, N Y. 





THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 


stores, = - ere. COatalog free to intending 
buyers. rs wishing to sell should call or write 
PHILLIPS & “WELLS, Dept 7, Tribune Building, 
New York. 





REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA—Service boars, 
sows bred for spring farrow. Prices reasonable. 
ond years’ experience. L. C. NIXON, Lebanon, 





BLUE BLOODED Jersey bulls (registered). From 
rsd producing cows. Also bull calves equally “choice. 
A. F. PEIRCE, Winchester, N H. 


DUTCH BELTED BULL and heifer calf and 

Collie pup wanted. Advise age and price. W. 

ANDREAS, West BPnglewood, N J. 

BROOKDALE +~-" pom oy ag Hy for 
te breeding. L. SCHA 


, all ages of up- ANOK, 
Red Bank, N J. 


FOR SALE—Fast driving mare. Splendid condi- 
tion. Eight years old. GEORGE SCHRODT, 
Bridgeville, Del. 

MONEY IN HORSES ial 
ee “3 Coach stallions. ELWOO id 














Percheron and 
AKIN, Auburn, 





FOR SALE—Red Polled calves and O pA 











reasonable. E. J. ADAMS, Adams Basin 
N Y. 
a ovED LARGE _ Pi Ad im- 
portation. A. A. BRADL 











NEW ENGLAND FARMS, 


hurt- 
and country real estate of every descrip- 


summer homes 


ing cam 
tion. Circular free upon receipt of address. 
%, P. F. LELAND, 113 Devonshire street, Boston, 


Mass, 





FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D ©. 


Count on A.A, for Next 
Season. 


American 
City. 
advertisement 








Agriculturist, New York 
Gentlemen: In regard to our 
in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change department, will say that it 
has been very satisfactory. We can- 
not really estimate returns, as part of 
our patrons did not say what paper 
they saw the adv in, but will say that 
we are pleased with returns that we 
know came from our adv in Farmers’ 
Exchange, and will count on American 
Agriculturist for next seasgn.—[Wes- 
ley D. Empie, Seward, N Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF 
BTANDARD GRADES, 


540 


GRAIN, 
WITH COMPARISONS 























Cash or Wheat Corn | Oats 

Spot 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 1907 | 1906 
Gpleago | 94 | 80 | 60 | 44 | 50 | 4 
New York,/ 1.03 | .85 | .70 | 53 | .61 39 
Boston. .|| — | — | .7%5 | 56 | .64 | .41 
Toledo. .| .98 | .81 | 63 | 50 | .51 | .35 
St Louis .| 94 | .77 | 60 | .43 | 49 | .33 
Min’p’lis .} 1.00 | .80 59 4 | 47 32 
Liverpool .J 1.12 | .92 | .74 | .59 _- | a 





At Chicago, the wheat market was 
indifferently supported, and prices, 
while changing but Httle, showed a 
weaker trend. The trade at times 
fully reflected the holiday quietness. 
Reports from abroad were not partic- 
ularly encouraging to those desirous 
of higher prices. Increases in the 
money rate at Atlantic centers at one 
time had some bearing upon the sit- 
uation. Export demand somewhat in- 
different for both wheat and flour. 

On the other hand, the market was 
not absolutely devoid of strengthen- 
ing influences. Another factor to be 
reckoned with is further reports indi- 
cating disappointing quality of the 
crop in the Canadian northwest. This 
naturally would tend to have some 
effect upon the demand for choice ex- 
port grades of wheat. May delivery 
sold around or somewhat above $1 p 
bu, while July was quotable not far 
from 95e. 

For the most part, corn manifested 
relatively more steadiness than wheat. 
More or less complaint is at hand re- 
garding the quality of the crop in 
many parts of the middle west. No 2 
corn sold near 60c p bu, May held 
close to 56c. 

Oats were inclined to follow the 
lead of corn more than wheat, and 
displayed a fair degree of steadiness, 
at times manifesting strength. Cash 
demand fair, but not particularly ag- 
gressive. Standard oats in_ store 
moved at figures. around 52c p bu, 
May 58@54c. 

Rye was sluggish. The tendency of 


prices proved slightly cusier. No 2 
in store quotable around T7c p bu, 
May nominally S83c. 

Barley trade lacked snap. Choice 


malting barley quotable around 92@ 
98e p bu, poor to fancy screenings 40 
@e0e, and low grades, thin or badly 
stained, suitable for feed purposes, 60 
@ 7T5c. 

Some improvement in the specula- 
tive demand for timothy seed. March 
delivery sold up to $4.65 p 100 Ibs; 
eurrent offerings were small and 
moved at 3@4.25, according to qual- 


ity. Rather light arrivals of clover 
seed, poor to choice bringing 9.75@ 
15.25 p 100 Ibs, millets 1.20@1.35, 


hungarian 1.25@1. 40, buckwheat 1.60 
@ 1.65. 

At New York, the corn movement 
i's late and dealers here believe re- 
ceipts the remainder of the season 
will, prove relatively larger than dur- 
ing recent weeks. No 2 corn holds 
firm at 70e p bu in elevators, No 2 red 
wheat $1. 02 p bu f o b, No 1 northern 
timothy wheat 1.17 f o b, corn chops 
26@27T p ton, meal 1.30@1.50 p 100 
Ibs, hominy 4@4.15 p bbl, mixed oats 
ite p bu, white clipped 57@5c, rye 
nominal at 90c, barley 1.05@1.15, malt 
1.25@ 1.30, 


Live Stock Traffic Past and Future 


The 
rather 


autumn of 1907 will prove a 
bitter memory to thousands of 
live stock shippers throughout the 
middle west, yet, fortunately, the sit- 
uation is clearing. This journal has 
previously given details of the break 
in sheep, lamb and cattle prices pri- 
marily incident to the panic. The 
tight money market forced some 
stockmen to ship before the animals 
were fully matured and losses have 
generally been large. Possibly no 
other class of live stock shippers and 
feeders suffered so severely as those 
dealing in hogs. During the fore part 
of this month the tendency of the 
general live stock trade has been 
toward reaction. However, there are 
thany depressing factors still. sur- 
rounding the market and the restor- 
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ation of prices to a normal level is 
slow work. - 

It might be inferred from the au- 
tumn slump in prices that receipts 
recently ran abnormally heavy. As a 
matter of fact, the contrary proved 
the case. Arrivals of cattle at six 
principal western markets, i e, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, St Louis, 
St Joseph and Sioux City during 
Nov showed a shrinkage of 
from the same month in 1906. 
Hog receipts at the same points 
for November, 1907, were 1,036,000 
head, a decrease of 200,000 from No- 
vember, 1906. Sheep arrivals last 
month recorded the heavy falling 
off of 40% from a year ago. Thus 
a perusal of the above figures tends 
to bring out that the drop in live 
stock prices was due more to unset- 
tled financial conditions than to ex- 
cessive offerings. 

It is hoped that the situation will 
soon take a turn for the better. How- 
ever, there is more or less diversity 
of opinion on this subject. Feeders 
feel that with corn selling around or 


25% 


above 50-cents per bushel in such 
states as Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, etc, 
there is no justification for present 


comparatively low prices of live stock. 
There is also more or less complaint 
to the effect that the big packers have 














not reduced prices of meats to the 
public in proportion to the lowertmg 
in live cattle values. It is felt that 
had this been done it would have 
stimulated consumption to a marked 
extent and thus proved a potential 
factor in permanently aiding the mar- 
ket for live stock. Still, it is to the 
interest of the packer to keep the 
market for meat products at a high 
level and hold down prices for live 
eattle at all hazards 
COMPARATIVE LIVE STOCK PRICES 
[Month'y range, per 100 pounds.] 

Fat steers Hogs Lambs 
1907 
“De $5.50@6.25 
Sept 7.00@7.70 
Jur 7.00@8.50 
Mar 7.258. 00 
Jan 7,00 
1906 
*De 5.50@ 10.50 6 7.25@8.15 
June 5.10@ 6.10 6 one 6.85 6.50@7.50 
1905 
*Dec . 6.0%@ 8.65 5.00@5.3 7.00@8.00 
June 5.k@ 6.35 5 7.25@8.60 
1904 
*Dec . . 6.25412.25 4.50@4,85 6.75@7.40 
June ........4. 5.75@ 6.71 5.00@5.45 6.50@7.40 
1903 
Dee .......006 5.@ 8.35 4.50@4.95 6.25@7.00 
June . 5.25@ 5.65 6. 006.50 6.75@7.50 
* Including exposition § sales. 


At Chicago, the general market for 


cattle continued somewhat unsatis- 
factory to shippers and feeders. Milch 
cows and springers are considerably 
off. Canners and cutters somewhat 
slow sale. Calves irregular to lower. 
Good to fey native beeres - .-$ 5.50@ 6.25 
Commen to fair native beeves 
Butcher cows, choice to extra ........ 
Butcher cows, poor to good.......... 
ee ee a See 
Canners, cows and bulls .............. 
Stockers, 500 to “750 Ibs............eceees 
Feeders. good to fey .. 
Veal calves 
Milch cows, 

it takes a keen head to follow the 
changes in the hog trade from day 
to day. Market erratic and the re- 
cent tendency to weakness was fol- 
lowed by a heavier tone, this bring- 
ing prices right close to a 4c level. 
The outlook is anything but clearly 
defined. 

On Page 





530 will be 
tailed account of sheep 
pects for the” coming 
bear close reading by 
in this class of live 
the tendency of the 
here has been easier, 
around $4.25@4.75 p 100 Ibs, ewes 4 
“4.00, bucks, stags and cull sheep 2 
@4..5, fat lambs 5.75@6.15 


found a de- 
feeding pros- 
winter. It will 
those interested 
stock. Retently 
sheep market 
wethers moving 





POTATO MOVEMENT AND PRICES 











ition last week of 

merican st’s full report of 
e = ¢ ) ti prices have shown 

a fnrir gree of steadiness. Markets 
getting ill the tub needed, but ree 
ce pts are not excessive. In this cone 
nection it is oe that potatoes 
differ greatly fr some other come 
modities which eed been marketed in 
excess quantities, owing to inability of 
speculators to obtain cuff fient money 
to carry their warehouse stocks 
M estern and southwestern points are 
drawing fresly upon Mich, Minn and 





Wis for potatoes, but most of the buy- 
ing is to supply “immediate needs 
rather than for extensive storing. .At- 
lantic markets are using perfiaps 
larger quantities of potatoes than, last 
season. Railroad figures show a pro- 
nounced falling off in the movement 
of Me tubers compared with a year 
ago. The outgo over the B &€& AR R 
in Nov was 547,500 bus, against 1,395,- 
000 in Nov, ’06, and 716,000 in Nov, ’05. 

At Chicago, demand is not heavy, 
but, fortunately, receipts are also 
moderate and this is holding prices 
in line. Choice northern tubers bring 
57@dS8e p bu, fair to good 0@éd-c. 

At New York, choice potatoes are 
selling well, inferior stocks sluggish. 
York state, Pa and western’ tubers 
command $2@2.15 p 180 Ibs, Long 
Islands 2@2.25, Me 1.50@2 p sk, Jer- 
seys 1.75@2 p bbl, Bermudas 4@5. 

Growers hold 50 to 75% of the ’07 
potato crop. Everybody is hoping for 
higher prices. Crop short. It is ex- 
pected the movement will increase 
after Feb 1. Buyers offer 35¢ p bu. 
Stock keeping nicely.—[H. & H., 
Reedsburg, Wis. 





Pure Breds Seli Well—The aver- 


“ages secured at the international pure- 


were generally bet- 
It was thought 


bred cattle sales 
ter than anticipated. 
the general depression in financial 
circles would result in disastrous 
averages. The Shorthorns led all 
other breeds with an average of 
$276.50. Following them came Aber- 
deen-Augus, with the excellent aver- 
age of more than $200. The Angus 
Jr champion bull calf exhibited by 
Silas Igo of Ia was sold to William 
Cash of South Amana, Ia, for $1675. 
The Galloways did themselves proud 
with an average of $1738, and also 
took the honor of selling the highest 
price animal.at the international. This 
was the bull, Camp Follower 3d of 
Stepford, consigned by Charles Gray. 
It sold at $2075. The Herefords came 
last in sale averages. Various causes 
conspired to force down prices for this 
breed and results were somewhat dis- 
appointing. 








when th hi 
Electrig gl 
Low wheels, wide tires coe vert, light draft. 
We'll sell you @ set of th wens steel wheels 
matomee your old ~ tte ke united with 
tub geesentess not to break n nor work 
Bend or our catalogue and save money. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 86 . Quincey, tlt. 








The World’s 
Most Famous Cream Separator 


Empire Cream Separator Co. 


Bloomfield, M. J. 
BROWN ?reicnt 


HEAVIEST: FENCE MADE " 

All No. 9 Steel Wire. Well gal j 
more than most fences. ia te te anes A. 
elivered. We send freesample for inspection & 
and test. pate for fence book of ay Fe 


ps Beare diate 
AFENCE trace 


de of Latigh Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire, Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 





















COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Winchester, Indiane 





me Metal | Shingles Weather. Pree? 
wy last a lifetime withou: care] Lichtaing and 
© Smal) cost. Fine appearance Fire-Proof 
Montross Metal Shingle Co., Camden, N. J 





Let Us Send You a Pair of 


Rubberhide Boots 


iene 2 ey ny 
rubber boots we ve. pate of 
The Rubber Boots with Le para Soles 


Outer sole of heavy rock oak leather, middle 
sole, and welt sole of canvas’ and rub! » all 
sewed together (no pegs or nails) so that they 
compet pul} apart orleak anywhere. Inner sole 


er. 
Can Be Half-Soled 
by any cobbler. 
feet m xe 5 
Great for ditch! 
eto. 
least two Jairs ©: 


We Will Refund Your Money 
wi aes 4 Ay @ pair bay this guar. 
w sav oney you 
edd to yout comfort. om ee, ‘and 


Send Today for Catalogue 
with prices and guaranty. 
Co., 805 Essex Bidg., Boston, Mass, / 








You never saw a 
saw which saws 
like this saw saws 


andlastsolong atime. 
‘rame of heavy angle 
steel strong! 
braced—aDsolately 
n, ahgke. Fatented—adjust- 
able, dust-proof, non-heatin 
Oil boxes, ete. We make thess 


Appleton Wood Saws 


in 6 styles— strong, simple, safe and successsfu 
—and we make a 4-wheel mounting for w 4 
Saws and ga soline en mgines which ¥o unequalled 
for convenience and durability. Saw your own 
and save ee coal and Lmeney-—snen saw 

ur nelg ghbors Lone make $5 To $15 4 Day. 


CTION FEED DRAG SAW 


nothing like it—no other so good. 
grinders, shellers, fodder chttere, -huskiree 
manure eo arm trucks, windmills, 








all pice Quality. 
Sataion fres t for aranteed full Ae for it now. @ 
APPLETON MANUFACTURING‘ CO 
52 Fargo Street Batavia, DL, U. S. Ae 





BEATS THE 


Grindstone 


TEN TIMES OVER 









with wheel revolving 
3,000 times a minute. 
Far superior to emery 
or stone. Grinds any & 
tool, knife to sickle, 
Different sizes. Foot 
power .attachment, 
Write for circular of particu- 
lars. Good agents wanted, Address, 


ROYAL MFG.CO, 222 E. Walnut St, Lancaster, a 








‘WM. H. WALKER & 00, 
77-83 So. Peari St., Buffale, LT. 








See Our Guarantee of Advertisers eo 
Editorial Page. 
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GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the proguce will sell from store, ware- 
house. car or dock. From these, country con- 
Signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
Wher sold in a smali way to retailers or con- 
@umers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples 


Apple exports from the U §S and 
Canada in bbis for the week ended 


Dec 7, ’07, with comparisons, were as 
follows: 

To 

Liver- Lon- 
From yee don Others Total 


— 1,516 14,902 
4,966 13,913 36,753 
7,309 13,648 27,979 
-12 219 7,256 19,731 

50, 638 12,494 36,233 99,365 
"Week ‘06 ..36,907 16,636 14,874 68,417 
Week °05 -35,088 21,636 29,277 86,001 


At New York, receipts of apples so 
far this season have run about 25% 
less than last year. Nevertheless, 
there has been considerable pressure 
to sell and the market is rather un- 
satisfactory from the view point of the 
shipper. Kings quotable at $3@4.25 
Pp bbi, Spitz and Spys 2.50@3.75, Ben 
Davis 2.50@3.25, Baldwins do, Green- 
ings . 44.25. 

For full details of the general ap- 
ple market situation see Page 531. 





Beans 
In Kent Co, Mich, growers have 
been receiving $1.60 p bu for new pea 
beans. Crop not as large as last year. 


At New York, receipts new crop 
marrow’ beans running very light and 


quai: not of the best. Marrows 
quotable at $2.25 p bu for choice. Pea 
beans not offered freely, domestic 


stock selling around 2.30@2.35. Im- 
ported pea beans are moving at 2.10 
@2.15. White kidneys sell at 2.75@ 
2.8), red kidneys 2.15, black turtle 2, 
yellow eyes 2.25. 
Cabbage 

At _New York, trade in the best po- 
sition for several weeks. The pres- 
sure of supplies has lessened and this 
is enabling receivers to clean up 
stocks. Demand seems to be showing 
more life. Danish seed cabbage 
sharply higher at $12@16 p ton, do- 


mestic 9@12, red cabbage 1.25@1.50 
p bbl. 
\ Dressed Meats 


At New York, a slightly easier mar- 
ket for country dressed calves. Re- 
ceipts not heavy, but fully ample to 
meet all requirements of the trade. 
Choice veals bring. 12@12%c p lb d w. 
Pork continues dull at T@8%c, roast- 
ing. pigs 11@11'%c. 

Dried Fruiis 

At New York, trade uneventful and 
buysrs not inclined to push sales. 
Evap apples command 9@9%c p Ib, 
dried 7@7i%4c, waste $2@2.25 p 100 
lbs. Some imported cherries are sell- 
ing around 24c p Ib. Raspberries 
scarce and high at 35c. 


Eggs 

At New York, arrivals of eggs at this 
point since March 1 are about 3,950,- 
000 cases, an increase of 400,000 cases 
over the corresponding period in ’06. 
The trade is now depending to a large 
extent upon storage eggs, of which 
there are liberal supplies. Fresh 
gathered stock selis well, command- 
ing 36@40c p doz, in a wholesale way. 
Refrigerator eggs move at 18@19c, 


fresh - gathered w esterns 32@38e. 
limed eggs 17@18%4c. 
Feed 


At New York, market shows more 
firmness. Bran $26@28 p ton, mid- 
dlings 28@31, red dog 31@32, cotton- 
seed Sos s y 30@31 

Fertilizers 

At New York, dried blood $2.75 ri 
100 ibs, nitrate of soda 2.45@2. 
Kainit 9@10 p ton, ground bone 22 
@23 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, pears in limited sup- 
ply. Sheldons bring $4@5 p _ bbl, 
Kieffer 3@3.75, Concord grapes 
1.25 p case, Niagaras 2@2. Cran- 
berries coming more freely than a 


year ago. Fey N J.stock poatiens .. 
6.50 p bbl, Fla ‘strawberries 0@ 
p qt, oranges 2.50@8.75 p bx. 

Game 


inquiry has proved 
Quail bring $3 
snipe 3@3.75. Common 


At New York, 
rather unsatisfactory. 
@3.50 p doz, 
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wild ducks 25@50c p pr, jack rabbits 
60@T5c. 


Hay and Straw 

At Boston, plenty of medium to 
common hay is in sight. This is af- 
fecting the market and trade inclines 
to dullness. The trouble seems to be 
more with a dispirited demand rather 
than to heavy receipts. Choice tim- 
othy commands* $22 p ton. Clover 
mixed brings 17@138, swale 11@12, 
prime rye straw 13@14. 

At New York, prices have further 
weakened, this being brought about 
by fuli offerings. Dealers are ad- 
vising shippers to exercise more cau- 
tion in lorwarding hay supplies, as 
the market is in a peculiarly sensitive 
condition. Choice timothy commands 
$21@21.50 p ton, clover mixed 18@19, 
clover 14@15, long rye straw 1L3@ 
13.50, oat and wheat straw 11@12.50. 

Onions 

Onion growers in Elkhart Co, Ind, 
received 40@50c p bu for '07 onions, 
against an’ average of 35c last year. 
Dealers are now estimating the rate 
of yield to be only. 60% that of last 
year. Storage holdings fair, _ but not 
as heavy as this time in ’ 

At New York, plenty of onions are 
coming to supply trade requirements. 
Owing to full receipts, inferior grades 
of onions are ruling easy in price, 
while choice stock holds about steady. 
Eastern whites command $45 > p bbl, 
yellows 2@2.50, reds 2@2.25, Orange 
Co reds 1.25@1.50 p bag, yellows 1.75 
©2.25, La shallots 2@2.25 p 100 bchs. 

Poultry 

At New York, the improved de- 
mand noted in these columns last 
week was generally sustained. The 
market for fowls is in particularly 
good shape and more could have been 
handled to advantage. Turkeys are 


doing much better than in late Noy.. 


Live chickens brought 12@12\4c p 1b, 
fowls 14@14%c, roosters 9c, turkeys 
13% @l4c, ducks 13@13% c, geese 11@ 
11%c, guinea fowls 50@060c p pr, pi- 
geons 20@25c. Dressed turkeys, dry 
packed, 18@22c p Ib, fcy roasting 
chickens 15@18c, spring ducks 12 
12l%c, geese 12% @13c, squabs B@ 
4.25 p doz. 
Vegetables 

At New York, hothouse cukes plen- 
tiful and slow sale. Cauliflower @omes 
freely from Long Island, fey stock 
bringing $3@3.50 p_ bbl, _brussels 
sprouts 10c p qt, old beets $1.75 p bbl, 
carrots $1, celery 40@50c p doz, chic- 
ory $8@3.25 p bbl, cukes Tic @$1 p 
doz or $2@2.50 p bskt, eggplant $1.75 
@2  p bx, escarol $3.50@4 p bbl, 
horse-radish $5@5.50 p 100 Ibs. Kale 
75@S85c p bbl, kohl-rabi $4@4.25 p 
100 behs, lettuce 35@40c p doz or $2 
@2.25 p bskt, mushrooms 40@50c p 
Ib, . mint 40@60c Pp doz bchs, oyster 
plant $4@5 p 100 behs, okra 32. 5Ho@ 
2.75 P carrier, peppers $2@2.5 p ie 
Peas 2.50@2.75 p bskt, parsnips $1.2: 
@1. 50 p_ bbl, pumpkins $1@1.2% 
Parsnips $1.75@2 p bx, romaine S30 
3.25 p bbl, radishes $202.75 p 100 
behs, string beans $3@3.50 p  bskt. 
Hubbard squash $2@2.25 p bbl, mar- 
row squash $1.75@2, tomatoes 15c p 
Ib, turnips $1.25@1. ‘50 p bbl, cress 
$1.50 p 100 bchs. 

Wool 

The situation eastward is unevent- 
ful. The tendency of the market is 
somewhat easier, although holders are 
not inclined to take a pessimistic view 
of the outlook. At Atlantic centers, 
Doge age unwashed brings 25@29c p Ib, 
y% % blood wool 30@33c, buck 
ck °15@17c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
07... 291, 29 281, 
"06... 33 82 31 
05... 241% 24 2314 


At Boston, plenty of butter offered 
to fill the demand. Western cmy 
moves around 29c p Ib. Low grades 
easy. 

At Chicago, all desirable offerings 
of butter are accorded a good outlet 
at firm to slightly higher prices. Best 
emy tubs move at 28@28%c p Ib. 

At New York, quotations advanced 
somewhat. Export trade dull, but 
domestic inquiry is extensive. Extra 
emy 29%c p Ib, western factory 20 
@21c. The recent improvement tend- 


ed to affect consumption to some ex- 

tent, particularly in view of unsettled 

financial conditions. Dairy butter not 

offered freely and low grades are dull. 
The ~heese Markets 

At Chicago, conditions are not ma- 
terially changed. Market inactive 
and buying generally limited. Western 
twins and daisies sell up to 12@13c 
p Ib. 

At New York, situation leans more 
in favor of sellers. The latter take 
an optimistic view of the outlook and 
are not disposed to pari with large 
quantities of cheese. Full cream 
twins move at 154 @16c p Ib. 

At Boston, movement a trifle slow 
and prices easy at 15% @ite for f c 
twins or cheddars. 





Country Produce Markets 





PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg: 
emy tub butter 80@3ic p Ib, prints :.1 
@32c, dairy 21d: 22c, f ¢ cheese 154 
i6éce. Fresh eggs 32c p doz, storage 
20c, live chickens 10@12c, hens 12¢, 
turkeys 16@lic, ducks 13c. Onions 
steady at 75c@$1 p bu, squash 1.50@ 
2 p bbl, celery 35@50c p doz, cabbage 
1.25 p bbl, carrots 1.90, beets 1.75. 
Choice apples 3@3.50 p bbl, common 
2@3, Bartlett pears 2.50 p keg, Kief- 
fers 2 p hamper, cranberries 2.25@ 
2.50 p bx. Corn Tic p bu, oats 5ic, 
baled timothy hay 17@18 p ton, straw 
8@10, middlings 27, bran 24. 

At Philadelphia, wheat 98c p bu, 
corn 72c, oats 56c, bran $26@27 p ton. 
Cmy tub butter 30@3lic p Ib, prints 31 
@32c, dairy 24@25c, f ec cheese 15@ 
lée. Fresh eggs 3jic p doz, southern 
23c, live fowls 10@12c, chickens 10@ 
12c, turkeys 15@ 1c, ducks 11@12c, 
geese 11@13c, dressed turkeys 18@ 
20c, fowlg 15@17c. Choice apples 1.50 
@3 p bbl, cranberries 6@7.50 p bbl. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cmy 
tub butter 28@29e p Ib, prints 30@ 
8ic, dairy 19@22c, renovated 25e, f e 
cheese lic. Fresa eggs Sic p doz, 
southern 28@ 2c, live fowls 9@10c, 
chickens 10@12c, ducks 10@11c, tur- 
keys 13@1l4c. "Potatoes 55e p bu, 
sweet potatoes $3.50@4 p bbl, cab- 
bage 7@8 p ton, celery 40c p doz, 
onions 6O0c p_ bu, turnips 35@40c. 
Choice apples 2@4 p bbl, common 1@ 
2. Beef cattle steady -at 4@4%c p 


Ib, calves S@8t4c, sheep 8@3%ec 
OHIO—At Columbus, wheat 96c p 
bu, corn 50@55c, oats 50c, rye Gc, 


bran $25 p ton, middlings.20, baled 
timothy hay 13@14. Live stock dull, 
choice steers 3@4c p lb, veal calves 5 
@6c, heavy hogs 4@5c, sheep 3@4ec, 
lambs 5@5%c, wool 28c. Butter ac- 
tive, cmy tubs 29c p Ib, prints 30c, 
dairy 17@20c, f c cheese Ific. Eggs 
lower, 29c p doz, live fowls %c p Ib, 
chickens 10c, turkeys lic. Potatoes 
quiet at Stic p bu, onions active, The 
p bu, cabbage 11 p ton, beans firm at 
2@2.05 p bu. Apples lower at 2.50@ 
3.50 p bbl. 

At Cleveland, cmy tub butter 29@ 
30c p 1b, prints 30@38ic, dairy 20@ 
2c, 3 ce cheese 15@l16c. Fresh eggs 
26c p doz, live chickens 10@11c, tur- 
keys 15@16c. Common apples $1.25@ 
1.75 p 100 Ibs, choice apples 4@5 p 
bbl, cranberries 8@10. Potatoes steady 
at G0c p bu, onions 90c@1 p 100 Ibs, 
cabbage 12@14 p ton, celery 25c p bch, 
marrow beans 2.75@3 p bu, 
814c p Ib. Wheat 98c p bu, corn 5b6e, 
oats D4c, middlings 27@28 p ton, bran 
24, timothy hay 16@17, clover seed 10 
@10.00. Heavy hogs 5@5\%c p ib, 
lambs 6@6%c, sheep 4@4\%c,. calves 
8@8 %c, choice fat steers 5@5'4c. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, wheat 
92c p bu. corn 72:, oats 5Sc, bran $24 
@25 p ton, middlings 23@24. Mar- 
row. beans $2.40@2.45 p bu, pea beans 
2.30@2.35, onions 65c @1, potatoes 65c, 
cabbage 3@3. 50 p 100, celery 45@50c 

beh, turnips 30e p bu. Cmy tub 
butter 28@30c p lib, prints 30@3lc, 
dairy 23@25c, f c cheese 13@16c. 
Fresh eggs 40c p doz, southern 29c, 
western 30c. Live turkeys 13@16c p 
lb, chickens 10@1lic, ducks 10@12c. 
Fa apples 3.50@5 p bbl, timothy 
hay 18@19 p ton. 





Cough—Subscriber, New York, has 
some cows that have 4 cough and a 
discharge from the nose. Give each 
cow two drams sulphate of iron and 
four drams ground ginger at a dose 
twice a day in bran mash and con- 
tinue it for severa! weeks if needed. 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Save $10.- to $15.- Per Cow 
EVERY YEAR OF USE 
Over All Gravity Setting Systems 
And $5.- Per Cow 
Over All Imitating Separators 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


74 Cortlandt Street 
NEW YORK 
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“plete Ever P Published. 


Tells how to organize, build, manage 
phone Line 








THE INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
manship. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SILO CO 

Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 


AEB. rtp FREE 


made to introduce the 
PEOPLES CREAM EXTRACIOK In GVeTy Le Tn every neigh 
borhood. It is the best and simplest 
in the world. We ask that you show 
st to your neighbors who have cows. 
Send your name and the name of the 
nearest freight office. Address 
PEOPLES SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. 78. Kansas City. Me. 
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COIL SPRING FENCE] 


Bteel Wire 
See cia ee Chick- 
en-tight. ein direct 'to ) the 
conor & 


Teter, the priewe on 308 00 
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Highest references 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z. Washington D 0 





When You Write to an Advertiser 
Always begin your letter with the words: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, reliable 
A. A.” You will find it will bring you 
a prompt reply and very courteous treat- 
ment. Our advertisers are glad to send 
catalogs to and answer questions for our 
readers. 
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Mother’s Christmas 


By Mary Morrison 


HE sun shone warmly in 
} at the southern window 
where Mrs Barrett sat 
with her workbasket be- 
fore her. It was a big 
workbasket, a regular old 
“behemoth,” Louise called 
it, and just now it was full 
to overflowing with all 
sorts of garments in need 
of repair. Louise eyed it 
askance as she passed through the 
room. She usually helped with the 
mending, but this was such an un- 
usually lovely afternoon she did not 
want to waste it darning socks or 
patching Teddy’s pants. 

There was a weary look on Mrs 
Rarrett’s face as she sorted the gar- 
ments over.. Some of them were so 
worn it really seemed a waste of time 
+o try to repair them and yet; she 
1iust make them last as long as pos- 
sible. A few patches did not signify 
to robust, healthy children like hers, 
who were never still. Indeed, new 
clothes were Charley’s great aversion, 
because they were so sure to get torn. 
She took out a big roll of patches and 
untied it. Suddenly Louise paused at 
the door and came back to look at 
the calendar. ‘Why, it is the tenth 
of December already! Only two weeks 
until Christmas, mother, did you 
know it?” 

“I knew it 
and Christmas cannot 
away, of course.” 

“But there is so much to do. T want 
to give a great many presents this 
year, I am going to get one of those 
lovely plush-framed calenders for 
Ethel Anderson. They are handpaint- 
ed on celluloid, you know, and can 
be renewed every year. Don’t you 
think it would make a pretty gift? 
You know she gave me a nice book 
of poems last year. And I saw the 
sweetest cushion, mother, .autumn 
leaves embroidered on velvet. Jennie 
Southerland just adores cushions. She 
has them in pilés all about her room. 
A pretty cushion is always appro- 
priate; don’t you think so?” 

Mrs Barrett assented silently. There 
was a shadow of preoccupied thought 
in her eyes as she cut a patch to fit 
a jagged rent in Teddy’s waist, but 
Louise did not notice. The subject of 
gifts was a prolific one and now that 
she had broached it, she decided it 
was best to go on. 

“T want to get something particu- 
larly nice for Joe this year, mother. 
He is getting too old for sleds and 
skafes and he hasn’t quite grown up 
io books of poems, but he would ap- 
preciate a nice set of neckties. They 
have them in fancy boxes, six in a 
box; assorted tints. You know Joe 
hates to put on a collar and tie and 
won't do it unless he has to, but these 
are so pretty he will want to wear 
them. I like to see Joe look nice, 
und oh, mamsie!”’ she rattled on, 
“there is just the loveliest water color 
at Darwin’s—just a dear, old brown 
homestead nestled in a woody nook, 
with bright tinted leaves drifting 
down. from the maples to the soft 
grass. I want to give that to some- 











was December, dear, 
be very far 


body—Della Martin, for instance. She . 


is just crazy over pictures.” 

The shadows in Mrs Barrett’s eyes 
deepened almost to. somberness as 
she looked about on her own bare 
walls. She, too, had always been pic- 
ture hungry, but she had never been 
able to gratify the hunger. Louise 
was struck presently by her mother’s 
silence and resented it at once. 

“Oh, I suppose we cannot afford it. 
We can’t afford much of anything 
ltke other folks, it seems to me,” she 
-aid irritably. Her petulant words 
erated raspingly on her mother’s 
-ver-charged nerves. 

“That will do, Louise,” she said 
sharply. Léuise turned away and 
left the room. No, they could not 
afford much of the beautiful that 
brightened other lives. Louise ought 
to know that. If their father had 
lived it would have been different. 

Her defenses seemed to have been 
all swept away this afternoon. The 
work under her hands seemed sud- 
denly to have lost all its “shominess,” 
and to have degenerated into mere 
drudgery. She felt old and tired and 
her life to be full of cares and bur- 
dens, with no little sweetnesses to 
make them bearable. The shouts of 
the children playing outside jarre1 
upon her unpleasantly. They were 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


such* noisy children. Her own little 
plans for CHristmas had faded into 
significance. She had made them as 
liberal as seemed to her consistent 
with circumstances, but the love 
which was to have made each one big 
with meaning, seemed inadequate to 
render them acceptable. 

She leaned her head on the pile of 
mended garments and closed her 
eyes. Her own girlhood did not 
seem so very far away with ‘its girl- 
ish longing for the beautiful and un- 
attainable. She, too, had lived in a 
home where there were plenty of 
comforts. and but few luxuries. The 
old longing for a pale blue dress, 
which had been a real deprivation all 
through her childhood, came back to 
her now with all its old-time poign- 
ancy. She had thought it entirely 
obliterated by the stress of years, but 
here it was almost as sharp and in- 
sistént as ever, despite her gray hairs 
and faded cheeks. It was -not that 
she had felt the need of it, but there 
was always a haunting sense of loss, 
of something bright missed from her 


“life, for which nothing had seemed to 


compensate. Was it always so, she 
wondered? Did childish longings and 
disappointments create a lasting de- 
pression. which lay in. wait to over- 
whelm one as her own had done this 
afternoon? Louise did not want 
beautify] things for herself, but to 
make others happy. It seemed to be 
a passion with the child to give and 
her gifts were always something 


bright and pretty. Beside it her 
own girlish longing seemed selfish 
and trivial. She felt a sudden re- 


morse that she should have repulsed 
her. She could not bear to think that 
the child’s generous beauty-loving 
nature should become hard and sor- 
did, always counting the pennies, and 
yet—the door opened suddenly and 
Ted came hurriedly in for a drink of 
water. Then he saw his mother’s de- 
spondent attitude and paused. 

“Sick, ma?’’ he asked ‘Solicitously, 
coming up beside her. 

“Just resting, dear,” she told him. 

“Rest a good long while, ma, we'll 
keep real _ still,” he said, tiptoeing 
carefully out. 

She listened to the: tramp of his 
sturdy shoes. outside, and a flood of 
thankfulness filled her heart. They 
were such dear children! How rich 
she was to have them, and how poor 
and barren her life would be without 
them. What -were paintings beside 
these living pictures, painted in the 
glowing colors of health, with the 
love-light shining in their dear eyes 
as Ted’s had shone, for her. . 

Leuise had taken her skates and 





4 


gone to the pond near by. An hour's 
brisk skating had cleared the air and 
made her sweet and sunny once more, 
The children were stil! skating mer- 
rily when she unstrapped her skates 
and went home. Her mother sat at 
the table with her head on the pile 
of mended clothes... She tiptoed softly 
up beside her. 

“Poor mamsie! She is all tired out. 
I ought to. have staid at home and 
helped her,”’. she thought remorse- 
fully. “Why, how gray she is get- 
ting,” she whispered, touching the 
soft gray coil with tender caressing 
fingers. Her mother stirred restlessly. 

“TJ wish it was blue,” she mur- 
mured, then opened her eyes and 
laughed consciously. “Oh, is it you, 
Louise? I was dreaming, I guess.”’ 

“What was it you wished was blue, 
mother?” Louise asked curiously. Mrs 
Barrett’s face flushed. : 

“T guess it must have been a dress, 
dear. When I was a girl I always 
wanted a blue dress, just the shade of 
a blue forget-me-not, but I never got 
it while it would have been suitable 
for me to wear such a dress. I al- 
ways thought blue the most beautiful 
color in the world.’ 

“And you never got it. Poor 
miamsie!” Louise murmured softly. 
A new bond of sympathy had sudden- 
ly sprung up between them. To think 
that her mother, all through her 
girlhood, had longed for so simple a 
thing. Why, she herself always chose 
the color of her own dresses. Perhaps 
there were other things too which 
mamsie longed for and which she 
never could have. Mamsie never got 
things to please herself, but dlways 
to please someone else. She was not 
one to complain. She went thought- 
fully away swinging her skates by 
one strap. 

“Wait a minute, Louise,” her 
mother called, as she got up and went 
into her.room. When she came out 
she put a folded bill into the girl's 
hand. “Here is something for your 
Christmas gifts, Louise. It isn’t much, 
but perhaps you can make it.do,” she 
said. 

Louise unfolded it and smoothed 
out the creases. “Oh, mother, five 
dollars! Can you really spare it?” 
she asked eagerly. 

Mrs Barrett smiled assent. 

“But where—” ‘ 

“Never mind, dear; take it and buy 
your pretty gifts,” she said gently. 

“It is the very same five dollars 
Uncle Jack sent her last Christmas, 
and she has kept it all this time and 
now she is giving it to me. That is 
just like mother.” 

There was a bright flush on Louise’s 
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EACE is stealing 
softly 
O’er the land to- 
night, 
Weary hearts are 
wak’ning 
To its joy and light. 
Twine the holly 
branches 
In our homes today! 
Ring sweet Christmas 
carols ! 
Swing sweet bells 
away! 
—Louise Lewin Matthews 




















cheek as she went thoughtfully 
away. There was a tender light in 
her eyes, too, which seemed to grow 
more . tender during the next few 
days, and which appeared in some 
mysterious way to include the whole 
household. Even Joe’s m&nly voice 
took on a gentler tone and his im- 
portant stride adapted itself to softer 
footfalls about the house. 
mysterious: air pervading the little 
house grew deeper as the days wore 
on and secret meetings and consulta- 
tions among the children were likely 
to be broken in upon almost any- 
where—in the woodshed, on the ve- 
randa, and even on the cellar stairs. 

“Be sure it is that soft, pretty blue, 
Joe, like a fringed gentian or a for- 
get-me-not,” Louise whispered anx- 
iously, as Joe stood waiting on the 
steps. 

“Yes, I know what you mean.” 

“Don’t take any other color—not 
if Darwin has to send away for it. 
This is to be mother’s Christmas, you 
know. They have all, been ours since 
I can remember. If you spend a sin- 
gle cent on me, Joe, I'll never forgive 
you,” ‘she - enjoined fiercely. Joe 
nodded comprehendingly as he 
marched importantly away. 

One by one the bundles were 
smuggled into the house and hidden 
away, but none of them were offered 
for Mrs Barrett’s inspection,\a mat- 
ter which occasioned her some sur- 
prise, for Louise had always consulted 
her taste heretofore, and brought 
each gift for her admiring approval. 

“Were you in time to get that pic- 
ture you thought so pretty for Della 
Martin, or was it gone?’’ she ven- 
tured to ask of Louise as she was pre- 
paring to go out. 

“That picture of the homestead? 
Oh, yes, that was there,” she replied 
with a conscious flush as she has- 
tened away. When she came back 
she went directly to the little parlor 
and lifted the white cloth which hid 
its contents from sight and under 
which it was rank treason .to look. 

The children haf claimed a table 
for themselves thi, year. “It is. so 
crowded, -mamsie, _when we all 
herd together, ard something is sure 
to get crumpled.” Louise had sug- 
gested. There were two, therefore, 
this year—two cables draped.in white 
and consecraxed to love’s offerings. 
The littie room was hung with waxen 
candles of transparent blue. When 
they were iighted their white star- 
like radiance shone full on an illumi- 
mated card about which were 
wreathed sprays of painted forget- 
me-nots and. which hung above one 
of the white tables. There were only 
two words upon. it—“Mother’s Christ- 
mas’’—but they seemed to fill the 
whole room. 

‘Mrs Barrett read them with tear- 
dimmed eyes. 

“Why children,” she exclaimed, as 
Louise removed the cover. ‘Words 
would not come easily, although Joe 
delivered each gift with a grandilo- 
quent air which served, in some 
measure, to restore the equilibrium 
of over-charged feeling. 

They made a pretty showing, these 
simple gifts from her children, and 
through them all ran the one lost tint 
of beauty which she had missed in 
childish days—the blue of the forget- 
me-not. It rippled in the silken folds 
of the azure-lined white dressing sack 
from Louise, and shone silvery blue 
in the dainty satin fittings of the 
toilet case from Joe. It wooed her 
gently in the soft blue velvet cush- 
ion besprinkled with lilies of the val- 
ley which the twins, Ted and arlie, 
assured her was for her to “rest on,” 
and gleamed in the fine sapphire, set 
“in a beautifully polished gold band, 
which was uncle Jack’s gift. 

“It may not be the exact tint you 
wanted, but it is the bluest thing I 
can find,” he wrote. 

Even the old homestead nestled 
among the autumn trees which Lotise 
shyly put into her hand, held the soft 
blue of the October skies. ; 

But the crowning gift of all was 
the crystal bowl of priceless English 


violets—violets at Christmas time—~* 


whose blossom-blue faces looked up 
into hers with a message of love— 
love which would never more lose its 
tender fragrance -nor be hidden away 
beneath the dust of daily toil and tur- 
moil, but would ripple on through her 
life’s most precious. memories, a sil< 
very stream of perpetual beauty. 





: Improve the Man and the home will 
amprove itself. 


A sweetly ~ 
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BY MARGARET LEE 


Three little heads together bent, 
While Alice held the pen; 

They’d labored leng and patiently 
When found by Brother Ben. 


“Who are you babies writing to, 
Fd like to know,” he said. 
They showed an envelope to him: 
“For Santa Claus,” it read. 


“Ha. Hal” laughed Ben, “Twill never 
°o 


Tomorow'’s Christmas day, 
And it’s too late to tell him what 
“To bring along this way. 


“His pack’s already quite made up; 
He’s got your presents billed. 

You'll have to take just anythin 
With which your socks are filled.” 


But when their letter he persued, 
Ben patted each-—small head. 

He whistled thoughtfully the while; 
For thus the message read: 


“Dear Santa Claus: We love you much 
Because you are so good 

And kind to us each Christmas time— 
We'd kiss you if we could, 


“But father says you would not like 
For us to wake and peep, 

So every single time you come 
We are in bed asleep. 


“This not we'll on the mantel lay. 
Where it will be in sight, 

And you will find it when you come 
To bring our gifts tonight. 


“a million, million thanks we send, 
And kisses by the score, 

For all the nice things you will bring 
And all you've brought before. 


“Goodby, dear Santa! We'll be good 
And mind mamma alway. 

We are your loving little friends, 
Alice, and Paul and May.” 








A Search for Santa Claus 

By Caroline Wheaton 

E’LL go now,” said Hildred, 
W tying on her little sister’s 
hood, and fastening with its 
one remaining button the ragged coat 
that was none too thick even in its 
least-worn spots. “Put your hands in 
your pockets, to keep ’em warm!”.she 
advised, throwing over her own head 
and shoulders the shawl that was left 
of her mother’s few belongings. 

“Where's granny?” whispered the 
little one, clutching her sister’s frock 
as they stole out of the garret room 
and through the. dark hallway. 

“She’s gone over to borry a cup 0’ 
meal of Mis’ Sweeney, an’ she'll stay 
to talk.” 

“Wouldn’t she let us go?” queried 
Elsa. 

“Maybe not—I dunno! Anyway, 
I’m goin’! She said Santy Claus was 
down. there in the big store winder 
tonight, an’ p’r’aps he won't be to- 
morrer. I want to ketch him ’fore he 
goes. You can’t never tell ’bout folks’ 
goin’! Mamma was here at night, 
an’ nex’ mornin’ she was gone!” 

“We'll ketch Santy Claus quick ’s 
we see him, won’t we?’ Elsa whis- 
pered. “’Cause granny said he’d give 
us lots o’ things to eat, an’ clo’es, an’ 
a fire, an’ a new mamma, an’ ev’y- 
thing, didn’t she?” 

“Yes, granny .said he 
good to little girls—oh, 
ean find him right off! 
Ain’t you?” 

“My feets ache,” 'Elsa admitted, 
slipping one cold little hand under 
her sister’s shawl. “Ain’t we ’most 
there, don’t you s’pose?” 

“Tt dunno,” was the doubtful reply: 
and the two hurried on in the face of 
the biting wind of Christmas eve. 

After @ wearisome walk through 
dark, narrow streets, the little waifs 
found themselves in a wider avenue 
bright with the glaféi‘of shop win- 
dows, and filled with"tWrongs of peo- 
ple going up and dow?’ No vision of 
Santa Claus, however, gladdened their 
eyes, and the little one grew dis- 


heartened. 
“we sha’n’t ever find him,” 


was awful 
I hope we 
I’m so cold! 


she 


complained, “and I’m tired, Hildred, 
and hungry! Le’s gq back! Maybe 
granny ‘ll cook some meal for supper, 
Hildred; don’t you s’pose she will? 
I'm so hungry!” 

“So’m I, Elsa; but we can’t go back! 
We must find Santa Claus! P’r’aps I 
can carry you a little way.” 

But even the slight burden was too 
much for the little arms, and they 
were forced to let it slip down. 

“I guess we're ’most there where 
granny said,” cheered the elder girl. 
“Come, le’s hurry, an’ we'll get there 
sooner!” and the tired little feet toiled 
forward a bit faster. 

Around the great corner window of 
@ big store crowded the people; but 
over their heads Hildred somehow 
caught sight of a figure that matched 


* granny’s description of the children's 


eaint. 

“Oh, it ist it ist” she gasped. He's 
big and round and he’s got a bag o’ 
things on his back, just as granny 
said!” 

“I can’t see him!” whimpered the 
little one, 

u can’t; I can’t much; but 
he’s there! We'll go right in!” and, 
holding fast to Elsa’s hand, Hildred 
pressed eagerly. forward. 

The going “right in” 
time, owing to the crowds that 
blocked the walk and the entrance, 
but at last the passage was made, 
and the children stood close against 
the glass inside, feasting their eyes on 
the wonderful personage in the great 
fur coat, as he stood in his toy-filled 
sleigh, the captivating pack on his 
back, driving his prancing reindeers. 
Yet after the whirl of excitement was 
past Hildred began to wonder how 
she could reach the ear of the jolly, 
kind-faced man. 

For awhile the crowd pressed close 
around the little ones; then it began 
to thin, and they moved into nearer 
range of him on whom their eyes and 
hearts were fiked. 

“When will he give us some sup- 
per?” queried Elsa. “I'm so hun- 
gry!” 

“Pretty soon, I guess,” Hildred an- 
swered, though her tone was not so 
sanguin: as before. ; 

“Here, young ones, you'd better 
clear out!” sounded a gruff but not 
unkind voice near them. “It is get- 
ting late, and it’s time you were home 
and abed.” 

“Oh, we want to see Santy Claus!” 
pleaded Hiidred, turning to the floor- 
walker. “Granny said he'd give us 
lots o’ things!” 

The shaw! had slipped to her shoul- 
ders, disclosing her beautiful curl- 
framed face with its big, trustful 
brown eyes. 

“Well,” he returned, with a flitting 
smile, “probably he will, since granny 
has said so; she ought to know. But 
you’d better hurry home. She’s very 
likely hunting for you this minute.” 

“But we've come so far to see Santy 
Claus!” she pleaded. 

“Take one more good look at him 
then, and be quick about it!” The 
man’s voice took on a sharp note, for 
passing customers were stopping and 
smiling among themselves to see this 
by-play. 

The children faced the window, and 
Hildred@’s shrill littie veice rang out: 

“Santy Claus! Santy Claus! won't 
you please give us our things now? 
"Cause he says we must go and” 

“Here! stop that!" and the floor- 
walker grasped the child by her shoul- 
der. Her frightened eyes met his 
own, and he spoke more gently. “You 
are making a disturbance. Go along 
now, and granny’ll see that you get 
your presents all right.” 

A whiff of the freezing night air 
swept in as the doors opened, and 
Hildred shivered. “Oh, please, sir,” 
she begged, “can’t we stay just a lit- 
tle while longer?. It is so cold out 
there, and we've come such a long 
way!” 

“Well’ you’d no business to come at 
all this:time of night! Where do you 
live, anyhow?” 

“I dunno.” 

“Don’t know? 
live on?” é 

“I dunno,” Hildred answered. 

“Well, this is a pretty how-do-you- 
do! What’s your granny’s name?” 

“Granny.” 

“Yes, but what's the rest of it?” 

There was no reply. A bewildered 
look came into Hildred’s face. 

“What do other people call her?” 
the man insisted. 

“Granny.” 


took much 


What street do you 
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“Well, I'll have to ring up the po- 
lice. Don’t you know the way home— 
the way you came?” 

Poor little Hildred! All ways in 
that cold, dark night were alike t 
her. She slowly shook her head. 

The man turned, thereby jostling a 
tall gentleman at his shoulder. 

“I beg your pardon, Major! I didn’t 
mean to run over you.” 

The other smiled. “I was just going 
to tell you that I will take these ba- 
bies'in charge. I want to have a little 
talk with them.” 

The floor-walker said, “All right!” 
with a shrug of his shoulders which 
plainly indicated that he was glad to 
be relieved of all responsibility in the 


“matter. 


The tall man led the children to a 
quieter corner, away from the en- 
trance, and in a very few minutes 
they were telling him the story of 
their search for Santa Claus. 

“And did you and your mamma and 
little Elsa live with granny?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, no!” Hildred answered. “Be- 
fore the folks carried mamma away 
to Heaven we lived in the other room, 
and then granny said we could sleep 
on her floor, and sometimes she gives 
us our dinner, and sometimes Mis’ 
Fagan does, and once Mr Sehl! did.” 

“And do you have all you want to 


eat? Did you have any supper (o- 
night?” 
Hildred shook her head. “We 


thought Santy Claus would give us 
Some,” she said. 

“Won't you ask him to?” Elsa 
begged, pointing a thin little finger 
towards the window where the Saint 
was still holding court. “I'm awful 
hungry!” 

“Bless you!” exclaimed the man. 
“Wait here a moment!” and he dis- 
appeared. 

He returned with two buns, which 
the children fell upon with an avidity 
that gave assurance to their words. 
Then taking them in his arms he 
strode off through the crowd, madé 
his way across the sidewalk to a car- 
riage, and tumbled them in on the soft 
cushions. Up the street théy whirled, 
the children too much amazed to ask 
or even to wonder where they were 
bound. 

The unwonted. motion of the car- 
riage may have lulled them to sleep; 
at any rate it seemed only a moment 
before they were in a warm, cosy 
room where a gentle little lady was 
saying, “Why, of course!—the dear 
little things—certainly—you know I 
shall-be delighted!” while their tall 
friend. talked to her in low tones. 

Then the man, whom the lady 
called “Major,” wished them a “Merry 
Christmas,” and went away, and they 
were given a nice, hot supper, and 
were undressed an“ put to bed, when 
with unfamiliar kisses’ oh their lips 
they fell asleep. 

The next morning they knew for a 
certainty that all granny had told 
them was true, and that their search 
for Santa Claus had been a wonderful 
success, for there, beside the bed, 
were new warm clothes for them to 
put on, @ marvelous breakfast—al! 
that they could eat, an@ a lot.of most 
Beautiful presents beside, more dolls 
and toys than they had ever beheld 
until they had looked upon Santa 
Claus and his pack the night before. 

They learned from the gentle lady 
that granny, whom the major had 
succeeded in finding, was no relation 
of theirs, but had cared fom them in 
her poor fashion only out of the real 
kindness of her heart, And that she 
was very giad indeea to know that 
they had found a good home. For 
they were to stay and live with her, 
the lady told them, the major having 
brought them to her home because 
she loved little children, as well as 
because the money he would pay her 
for ‘taking care of them would keep 
her in comfort all her life. She end- 
ed her explanation by saying—what 
Hildred and Elsa had already decided 
between themselves—that the major 
was the very best man in the world. 











Yes, Santa Claus sometimes makes 
mistakes. 
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The Christmas Fir 
BY MYRTIE FRENCH WESTON 4 


TINY green fir tree grew on 
the edge of an old forest 
where the shadows lay all day 
But the little tree was not 

nor of the 


A 


long. 
afraid of the shadows, 
wild beasts, which the old forest shel- 


tered. It feared nothing, for no 
harm had ever come to it. The 
winds blew always gently upon it; the 
green moss grew cool at its feet in 
summer, and the soft white snow cov- 
ered and warmed its roots in winter. 

It was very happy, for the birds 
sang sweet songs to it from the tall 
trees near by and the old trees told 
it many stories of the clouds and the 
wind and the sun, which they could 
see and feel from their great hight. 

The little tree was very anxious to 
be tall like them, and to know for 
itself all these wonderful things; but 
the old trees told it to be patient and 
happy and do its best and then some 
day it Would be as tall and strong as 
they. 

So the little fir pushed its tiny roots 
deeper and deeper into the earth, and 
reached its tiny branches higher and 
higher into the air, until by and by 
it was a very fine tree indeed. One 
day in winter, just after the snow had 


laid its first fleecy blanket over the 
roots, the fir tree was suddenly 
awakened from a little nap by a 


strange sound, unlike anything it had 
ever heard before. 

Now the little fir had never seen a 
little child, nor yet a man, but when it 
heard the voices borne over the fields 
of snow, through the forest air, all 
its pulses thrilled, and it seemed, when 
the child came nearer, singing a joy- 
ful little carol, in a sweet, shrill voice, 
that all the song birds it had ever 
heard were bursting their throats with 
melody, and as though all the zephyrs 
it had ever listened to in summer were 
united in one harmonious song. 

The child stopped quickly when he 
saw the little fir; then, with a cry of 
delight, he ran to it and tried to 
clasp its branches with his tiny arms, 
caling joyously: ‘‘Here it is papa, 
here is my Christmas tree!” 

Then the man came, and, gently as 
he could, cut down the little tree, and 
tied it upon a sled, and he and the 
little child took it home. The next 
day they hung many gifts upon its 
beautiful branches, gladdening the 
heart of the child and many of his 
companions. Then the little fir quiet- 
ly sank into a sleep from which it 
never awakened, having never geen 
the clouds or the sun of which it had 


heard. But it had done that which 
none of its comrades of the forest 
had ever done—it had made glad 
the hearts -.of the children on = the 


blessed Christmas day. 
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What Santa Said 


BY BAY FARRELL GREENE 
Las’ Christmas eve I laid awake the 
longes’ while, an’ peeked 
From underneath the covers, wishin’ 
Santa Claus ’u’d come, 
An’ while I hugged my breath, a-keepin’ 
still, the stair steps creaked, 
An’ nen ol’ Santa tiptoed in, a-carry- 
in’ a drum, 
A drum like I’d been wishin’ ’at he’d 
brintg me, yes siree! 
An’ I jest peeked an’ peeked at him, 


544 


afraid t’ even cough, 
Fer ’stead of wearin’ furs he had a 
nightgown on, by gee, 
An’, funniest thing of all, ol’ Santa's 


shaved his whiskers off! 


Td allus thought ’at Santa was so used 
ice an’ snow 
He didn’t mind the cold at all, but 
say, he seemed haif froze! 
An’, layin’ listenin’, once I heard his 
teeth a chatterin’ so 
Before I thought I almos’ ast him: 


Santa, where’s your clothes? 
» But what surprised me more’n all an’ 
made me fairly blink 
Was what I heard him say. It didn’t 
seem t’ be Ha-ha!— 
He struck the door-prop—an’ somehow 
I couldn’t help but think 
When Santa stubbed his toe he said 


things 


The Dearest Boy’s Christmas Eve 


BY EMMA C, DOWD 


—_— 


E are going to New York to 

W the Christmas eve concert,” 

announced the Dearest Boy, 
“and we shall hear Tamparelli!” 

“Who is Tam-par-elli?” drawled the 
Lunching Lad, his mouth full of 
cooky. 

For an instant the Dearest Boy was 
too astonished to speak. Not know 
about the wonderful Tamparelli! Then 
his fine breeding overbalanced his sur- 
prise. 

“He is a famous Italian tenor, 
answered simply. 

“Let’s go swing!”’ 
plied irrelevantly. 

Of course, the Lunching Lad had 
the first trip through the air; but after 
awhile came the Dearest Boy’s turn. 
Higher and higher he flew, and then 
—nobody ever knew just how it hap- 
pened—he was on the turf, a little 
spindle leg doubled under him! 

The doctor made him as comfort- 
able as one can be with a broken leg, 
but there was no going to hear Tam- 
parelli sing; the Dearest Boy cared 
more for that than for the pain, oh, a 
great deal more! 

“Never mind!” smiled the Thought- 
ful Mother. “We will have a merry 
Christmas here, and go to New York 
another time.” 

“You are not going to stay ‘home 
just because I can’t go,’”’ declared the 
Dearest Boy. “Why, you and father 
have been lotting on it for a month! 
The tickets are bought, and you will 
invite somebody in my place, and I 
shall be happyq thinking what a beau- 
tiful time you are having. Besides, 
I can’t miss hearing about it—indeed, 
you must go!” 

At first the master and the mistress 
of the musical family would agree to 
no such plan, but in the end the 
Dearest Boy had his way, and was left 
alone with cook and the surprise. 

The surprise originated with the 
Thoughtful Mother, but it was the 
Clever Father that made it work. 
Those were busy days between the ac- 
cident and the concert. To begin 
with, the Dearest Boy’s little brass 
bedstead was rolled through the wide 
doorway into the next room, and, al- 
though it jarred his poor leg a little 
and made the pain worse he shut his 
teeth hard together, and smiled. He 
wondered what was going on, but he 
knew that whatever it was, it was for 
his pleasure, and that he could well 
afford to wait. So his hours went hap- 
pily by, notwithstanding he was alone 
much of the time. 

The day before Christmas his bed 
was rolled back into his own room, 
and before he was quite inside he 
liscovered that one corner had been 
-urtained off, the corner with the two 
big windows. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the “Dearest Boy, 
“T guess’— eye 

He stopped abruptly in a little gur- 
‘le of joy. In a minute he said, “Oh!” 
gain; for the bed did not go to its 
ccustomed place, but went on across 
the room till it came close beside the 
curtain. 

“How 





awful like my pa! 


”" he 


the other re- 


do you like this?” asked the 


OUR BOYS 


Clever Father, 
bed. 

“Beautiful!” said the Dearest Boy. 

“Wait till you see what’s behind 
that curtain!” returned the Thought- 
ful Mother. ‘You are to have an early 
tea, and at the moment our train 
starts for New. York cook will draw 
the curtain, and you can lie here in 
bed and do the rest. 

The Dearest Boy bade the concert- 
goers goodby without a tear, he was 
thisking so hard of what that “rest” 
would be. 

Cook was 
front door 
behind the 
taper. In a 
showed here 
fast until the 
With them. 

“The train’s coming!” cried the 
Dearest Boy, as a shrill whistle sound- 
ed from the north 

It was followed by another 
other, and then the train pul 
the station. Two pairs of ears 
alertiy for the signal. 

“Puff, puff, puff!” 
starting! 

A quick-caught breath, a _ long- 
drawn and the Dearest Boy 
thought he was gazing into fairyland. 
A charming Christmas tree, with its 
of brilliant candles, its gay or- 
naments, and its many gifts, was with- 
in reach of his hand. 

“Jist ye touch it, 
bade him. 

He touched, and gave a little scream 
of delight, for the tree revolved! 

“Sure an’ it’s the Clever Father kin 
do anything!” Cook told him admir- 
ingly for the thousandth time, and the 
Dearest Boy who had always believed 
it believed it again. 


who was pushing the 


” 


as soon as the 
and disappeared 
curtain with a lighted 
minute small glimmers 
and there, multiplying 
curtain was all ashine 


on hand 
had shut, 


and an- 
led into 
waited 





The train was 
“o—h!” 
scores 


Honey!” Cook 


“An’ ye kin take ivery wan iv yer 
prisints off yersilf—jist thry it, 
Honey!” 

Cook was right. Not a single pres- 
ent was beyond grasp of the small 
fingers, and those fingers needed no 
urging to begin their pleasant task 

So this Christmas Eve, which the 


Dearest Boy had looked forward to in 
secret with just a little foreboding of 
sadness, was begun in a whirl of joy. 
He untied the ribbon which held the 
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gift nearest at hand, to find a small 
portfolio of the portraits of famous 
musical composers, just what he had 
seen at one of the shops and had 
longed for, for he loved music with 
all his soul, and could himself bring 
forth delicious harmonies from the 
piano, for all he was only seven years 
old. 

With a sigh .of pleasure he laid this 
gift aside, and giving the branch a 
gentle pull brought another package 
within reach. It was a box of sweets, 
and for a few minutes he and cook 
enjoyed a cozy candy luncheon. 

When the tree had traveled once 
around and the presents had come to 
an end, the Dearest Boy was ready for 
sleep, saying with his good-night: 

“What a beautiful evening it has 
been! I actually forgot Tamparelli!’”’ 





A Word with Our Young Bird Lovers 


S anybody feeding the birds this 
| winter? The Young Folks’ Edi- 
tor would like to know. He would 
like to print a long, long, tong list of 
his young friends who are enough 
interested in their little bird neigh- 
bors to try and make life easier for 
them through the severe weather. 
Here is something that the little girls 
can do just as well as the little boys. 
In other issues I have told you just 
how to feed the birds. It is a very 
simple manner. Just keep a piece 
of suet tied to the branch of a tree, 
or even on the window sill, so placed 
that a cat cannot readily get to it; 
also keep cracked nuts where the 
birds can get them without danger 
of being pounced upon by pussy. Jf 
you are real still and careful the 
birds will become very, very tame. 

The Young Folks’ Editor has even 
had them so tame that when he put 
a nut in the bowl of his pipe and 
walked under the trees, the birds 
would drop down onto his pipe and 
take the nut out. Wasn’t that a fun- 
ny kind of smoke? But it was very 
delightful and interesting. 

All you little folks who have Christ- 
mas trees, set them outdoors near 
the window where you can watch 
them and tie in them some suet. It 
is a good plan to wrap a lot of string 





ntti st 


CHRISTMAS BIRD 


around the suet so that the greedy, 
jays and other large birds cannot! 
carry it away too fast. 

Who will be the first to have his or 
her name published as feeding the, 
birds? 





The Chickadee’s Lament 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
amie chick, chick, chick, chickadees) 
ee! 
I’ve sat an hour on this tall pine tree! 
I’m cold and hungry, but still I sing 
As merrily now as I did in spring. 


“It’s: no use fretting when things go, 

wrong; { 
The world likes better to hear a song; 
So while I’m waiting for food, you see, 
I sing: ‘Chick, chicka, chickadee-deel 


“When snow is falling it’s hard to find 
A bug or a worm, but I do not mind; 

I know kind children will hear my plea 
Of chick, chick, chicka, chickadee-dee! 


“Crumbs on the doorstep, a meat bone 


ung 
High up the snowclad branches among, 


I’m sure to find, and I think they’re 
sent 

Because a , bright ‘Chicka’ is my la< 
ment.’ 





Eight Beavers—Dear Young Trap- 


pers: Well, boys, how about trap- 
ping this season? Out here in the 
northwest furs become prime early, 


consequently I start about Oct 1. The 
beaver law is repealed, so we can 
catch them this year. My catch since 
Oct 1 is eight bea-rers, one weighing 
50 lbs, one 45, one 40 and five between 


15 and 20. I have also caught 80 
muskrats. A man told me if I would 


catch him four more beavers he 
would give me $12.50 each for them, 
so with the muskrats I have made 
$115 to $120, a pretty neat sum for 
a boy of 15 to earn in one month. I 
expect most of you will say, “That’s 
too fishy for me to believe;” nevers 
theless, it is true, as I can show the 
skins. I have 14 muskrat traps ang 
one dozen beaver traps. I wiil write 
about my methods later. I am going 
to trap for mink and coyotes. I have 
a 82 Winchester rifle and a saddle 
horse which I ride to my traps; he 
knows where every trap is and always 
stops so that I can walk to the slough 
or river and see. He never misses @ 
single one. Now boys, Jet us keep up 
the trapping chat by all means. 
(Carl Beehrer, Mont. 


A New York Method—I saw that @ 
boy living in Colorado wishes to know, 
how to trap muskrats. I live on the 
Genesee river, but the rats are nearly 
al] trapped out. I find that the best 
and safest way is to place the trap in 
the hole. This, you will find, goes 
into the bank about a foot to a foot 
and a half under water. When youw 
set the trap, place the stake far 
enough out in the water so that the 
rat cannot get to the bank, for if he 
does reach’ the bank he will gnaw 
his leg off. Another good way is to 
place the trap in the trail that leads 
from the water’s edge back onto the 
bank. Place the trap so that it will 
be covered by water, for the rat is @ 
very wary little animal. To bait the 
muskrat to come out of water, place 
an ear of corn or a sweet apple near 


his trail—[{H. D. Chamberlan, N Ya 


Christmas Dinner Game—This is, 


after the style of the old-fashioned’ 
game of “fruit-basket.” Seats are, 
placed in a circle for each of the 
players, except one who stands in the 
center. To each player the leader 
whispers the name of something gen-! 
erally found on the Christmas dinner 
table. The leader calls out two dif- 
ferent names, such as “turkey” and 
“celery.” The players bearing these 
names must immediately change 
places. The leader may call two, four 
or more names at once, the object be-' 
ing that the leader may gain a va~- 
cant place. The player who loses @ 
seat takes the place of the leader. 
Occasionally the leader will call out 
“dinner!” when all the players must 
change places, or the leader may be 
provided with a dinner bell and ring 
it instead of calling—[Mrs E. Y. 


The best thing in the world fur @ 
man or wummun t’ dew is tur go 
campin’ aout once in awhile so they 
kin see haow little they kin really git, 
erlong with. 















A department wherein our 
readers may give expression to 
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farm life. Matter for this de- 
partment is not paid for, It is 
With The Host 
MERRY Christmas to you good 
Tablers all! May the spirit 
of this joyous season so ffll 


your lives and bring to you so much of 
peace and good will that, looking 
back from the distant years, ‘it will 
always be with a pleasant and tender 
memory of this joyous ~- Christmas 
season. 


It is the season of gifts, but more 


than this, it is_the season of loving 
thought. I would that each one 
among you would resolve that no 


gift shall go out from you that does 
not bear with it the spirit which the 
gift should symbolize. The commer- 
cialism of Christmas exchanges has 
come to be, not only the bugbear of 
the Christmas season, but a positive 
harm, in that too often it arouses 
feelings which are anything but the 
feelings which should prevail at the 
yuletide. 
If my neighbor from the abundance 
his riches gives me abundantly, 
should I from my frugality of 
this world’s goods endeavor to make 
a fair exchange? I do my neighbor 
an injustice. Did he who hat so much 
give that he may receive more? God 


of 
why 


forbid. If in my heart of hearts I 
believed this true, then he were not 
a neighbor worth the cultivating. 


If L receive in the spirit wherewith 
I should receive, I will read in his 
bounty the desire to give that which 
I have not, that I may rejoice there- 
in. If I give in the spirit in which I 
should give, I will send him my 10- 
cent card with a certainty that he will 
receive it as emblematic of my 
thought of him at this season, and 
my desire to convey to him the fact 
that I do think of him and that I 
would add to his pleasure. 

So I say, good Tablers, let us be 
independent this Christmas. Let us 
be true to ourselves. Let us be true 
to our neighbors. Let us close our 
eyes to all sense of value beyond the 
uncoined value of loving thought. A 


merry Christmas to you! a glad 
Christmas! a joyous Christmas! 





A Kris Kringle Supper 

BY MRE EDWARD YOUNG 
T HIS is a good idea for a Sunday 

school] or mission supper, or 

ean be carried out at home for 
a children’s party. Cover the dining 
table with a dark green cloth—calico 
will do. On this place sprays of ever- 
green until the table is entirely cov- 
ered. At intervals along the middle 
of the table put small evergreen trees 
with Christmas candles and bright or- 
maments on them. Put a gift at each 
place, a bag of candy and an orange 
dressed in this manner: With a 
sharp knife cut the skin in sections 
from the blossom end, but not quite 
to the stem end. Gently loosen the 
sections of skin until they look like 
the petals of a water lily. Split some 
quills half way into five or six pieces 
and put a raisin or blanched almond 
on each point. Then stick the quill 
finto the center of the orange. They 
look like immense flowers set in the 
ereen. 

The candy bags may be made of 
white and pink mosquito netting. A 
suitable menu would be chicken or 
turkey and ham sandwiches, scal- 
loped potatoes, cake and tea or choc- 
olate, the latter being preferable 
where children are being entertained. 
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A CHRISTMAS RESOLUTION 
Santa Claus: “Never again will I 
make my Xmas tour in an auto.” 
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Christmas 


BY S. HELEN LEWIS 





When Christmas comes, 
’ forth 
From your abundant board, 
The luscious fruits the summer gave 
To grace your festive board. 


bring gladly 


Bring from the earth the plenteous 
foods 
That ‘neath its surface grow: 
They'll garnish al! your Christmas 
feast, 

And strength and life bestow. 
Choose from 
close, 
The sweetest, rarest, best; 
And at your feast let love abide, 

An ever welcome guest. 


your treasures, garnered 


Let mercy, faith and hope, these three, 
Grace all the Christmas-tide; 

Let Charity her mantle fling, 
O’er error far and wide. 


Let chiming bells ring gaily forth 
To welcome the glad morn, 

That in the centuries long ago, 
Proclaimed the Christ was -born, 





How to Have Fiowers in Winter 


MRS E. B, MURRAY, SARANAC COUNTY, N Y 


EARLY everybody keeps house 
N plants, more or less, but how 
few have flowers all the time, 

or even now and then, and yet it is a 
comparatively easy thing, if you only 
know how. As to quantity and selec- 
tion, it is entirely a matter of taste 
and room. I used to grow over a 
hundred plants every winter and fill 
every window full. Of course, I en- 
joyed it, but no one else did. My 
husband used to protest vainly that 
the house was like a swamp, not a 
window to sit by or look out of, and 
I see now that I was very wrong; 
what should have given pleasure way 
just the reverse. I save one good 
window, and do not crowd the others. 
There are, of course, all kinds of 
windows. Mine are warm and sunny 
—too warm. I find there is nothing 





nor do I believe there ever will be,- 


better than the dear old geranium. 
Just .look at the varieties to choose 
from! It will grow with neglect and 
under very unfavorable circumstances, 
but give it what it wants and needs, 
sun warmth, enough water and small 
pots, and see what it will do for you. 
I prefer small plants, started in early 
summer, grown in little tin canfs, for 
pots in my windows dry cut so I can 
do nothing. I like small plants, for 
I can have so much greater range of 
kinds and color. I have nearly 40 
now, all different, one or two sweet- 
scented, three or four ivy or orna- 
mental .eaved. Did you ever try any 
new ones? Just send next summer to 
some reliable seedsmen and florists 
for a dozen, and see how you enjoy 
them, also what a revelation they will 
be to you. 

Abutilons is another fine plant for 
warm, sunny windows. I have known 
them to bloom for nine months, and 
scarce a day in that time without one 
or more of their showy, bell-shaped 
flowers. I prefer the yellow, but the 
pink is beautiful. Of these I have 
three. Cyclamen is another good 
Plant, if managed right, but do not 
let them die down in summer, it is 
almost impossible to start them again. 
Cinnerarias are beautiful, grown from 
seed in the early summer, and kept 
growing vigorously all the time. Mag- 
nificent fs the only word to call them 
when in bloom. Their time of bloom- 
ing comes toward spring, and if kept 
back out of the hot sun they last for 
weeks. The richest blues and purples 
I ever saw are among their .colors. 
Sertainly one or two pelargoniums 
also should have a place. They can 
be kept upstairs if warm enough un- 
til after the holidays. Then bring 
them into sunlight and warmth. When 
in full bloom they more than repay 
all care spent on them, and some of 





GOSSIP 


the newer varieties are simply gor- 
geous. 

I cannot close without speaking of 
the Dutch bulbs, although they de- 
serve an article by themselves. Those 
who have grown them need no urging 
or instructions. But for those who 
never have made their acquaintance, 
there is in store a perfect revelation 
of their beauty, if they will only give 
them a trial. If I could only grow 
one flower in winter, it would be a 
bulb, and if only one bulb, it would 
be a hyacinth. My bulb closet gilad- 
dens my whole heart every time I 
look at or think of it. I have 50 hya- 
cinths, double and single red, white 
and blue, 12 Parrot tulips, 12 Roman 
and Paper White narcissus, and 12 
mammoth yellow crocus. Given a good 
bulb and right conditions it is sure 
to bloom, but it must not have fresh 
manure in the soil, nor be too wet at 
the start, or it will rot. It requires 
six to eight weeks in utter darkness 
to make the necessary roots. But, 
some thrifty woman says, bulbs cost 
so. Not so bad, when you can get 
mixed ones by the dozen for 50 or 60 


cents and even cheaper by express. 
This means hyacinths, others are 
cheaper 





Americanizing England 


An amusing paragraph appeared in 
an Italian paper, setting forth the 
popularity of American goods in Eng- 
land and the degree in which English- 
men generally depend upon this coun 
try for many of the luxuries as well as 
the necessaries of life. The paragraph, 
in translation, reads as follows: 

“The Englishman in easy circum- 
stances, on rising in the morning, 
shaves himself with American soap 
with a safety razor of Yankee make 
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He puts on North Carolina stockings 
and shoes from Boston, and throws 
over his shoulders suspenders from 
Connecticut. He congratulates his 
wife on a corset from Lllinois and a 


bodice that comes from Massachu- 
setts. He eats bread made from flour 
ground in the mills of the Great 
Lakes. He eats bacon from Kansag 
City and oysters from Baltimore, 


while his wife cuts a beef tougue from 
Chicago. And while eating his lunch- 
eon he reads his paper printed by an 
American machine on American paper 


with American ink, and edited by 
some lively journalist from New 
York.—[Harper’s Weekly. . 

Bolster slips can often be made 


slip. 


into a pillow 





A WAY THEY LUAVE 
Tailor Bunny is sorely distressed be- 
cause his inch-worn measure persists 
in humping, delaying business. 
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Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone 


Greys 


The celebrated old ** Simpson " Prints 
ealy in Eddystone. 


Be stylish, Wear a Simpson-Eddy- 


Rich desirns; cloth 


of splendid quality, and color that never 
fades. Some designs in a new silk 


If your dealer hasn't Simpsoa-Fddystone Prints 


MN help him sup,.f yole 


Decline suostitutes and imitations, 


Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 








Good Books = Good Gifts 


Your Choice for the Library and 
for Holiday Giving 


Works by HERBERT MYRICK 


Cache la Pondre (Pronounced Cash la Pooder) 
The romance of a Tenderfoot in the days of Custer. 
A drama of life in the. new_.West. The universal 

of brush, pencil and camera to illustrate 
those exciting times. “Of absorbing interest.’’ ‘Ab- 
solutely unique.” “The pictures are superb.” Edi- 
tion de luxe, illustrated from paintings by Charles 
Bchreyrogel, E. W. Deming and Henry Fangel, in 
platinum print, multicolor and dual tone. Superbly 
bound in genuine Indian smoke tanned buckskin. 
This limited edition is nearly exhausted. 9x11 inches. 
M2 pages, Postage 2 Cents «cee... cseceecees $6.00 
Regular edition, printed from the same plates on 
fire paper, one multicolored illustration. [7x9 inches. 
Ge PBs ccodeccns ccccscnccccccccccscosscbbbosescoses $1.50 


The Promise of Life 


__A preachment ‘to the New York Churchman’s 
Association—an attempt to show that God, na 
ture and man, and all things animate and 
are part of one universal 


ouly we know 


how to live.” In simple language is pointed out the 


union of science and religion im @ manner that 
carries inspiration to the weak, the struggling or 
the strong. Handsomely printed. Bound in cloth 
and gold. GaT inches .....sccecseveessscssees eves $0.50 


A Swim for Life 


The true story of one of his thrilling adventures by 
the Editor of American Agriculturist. A graphic 
recital Fn an exciting ineident is here charmingly 

An extraordinarily account of plucky 
endeavor. The book is brimful of interest from cover 
to cover. Beautifully bound and illustrated. Each 
page is a trifle over 8 inches wide, and about 5 
Se . Re $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD CO» MPAN 
439-441 Lafayette St., w Kork 
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HE best in fife fies 
within each one of 
us. The magazine 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
aims, each month, to 
help us to help our- 
selves. $1.00 a year. 
With this Journal 
both one year $1.75 
The Phelps Publishing Co, 
Springfield, Mass, 


Get 
Out 
The 
| Best 

















THE ICE CROP 


By THERON L. HILBES, 

How to harvest, ship and use ice, A 
complete, practical treatise for farmers, 
dairymen, ice dealers, produce shippers, 
meat packers, cold storers, and all inter- 
ested in ice "Ceanon cold storage, and the 
handling or use of ice im any way. In- 


cluding many recipes for ieed dishes and 
beverages. The book is illustrated by cuts 
of the tools and machinery used in cutting 
and storing ice, and the different forms 
of ice houses and cold storage buildings, 
Illustrated. 122 pages. 5x7 inches. + 

1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
-439-441 Lafayette St., NEW YORK 














Be Sure to Say Whenyou write | Saw Your Ady 
| In this journal. Our advertisers like to 
tnow which paper they get the most 
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LOOKING FOR THE CHRISTMAS TREE 





Still With Us 


BY MOSES TEGGART 





Call it not sorrow, the gift of femem- 
bering 
The smiles and the glances of those 
gone before! 
To their memories a tribute are we but 
rendering 
When them, in the spirit, we love and 
adore. 


Back to our hearts and our homes we 
recall them, 


See them and love them as in the 
gone-by: . 
Knowing, than God! that no ill can be- 
fall them 


ane. love-enfolded, they no more can 
e. 7 





Economical Petticoat Bands 
BY INA E. ADAMS 


HIS method of making bands for 

| infants’ petticoats is not exact- 
ly new, but is so good I want to 

pass it on to other mothers who are 
making up baby clothes. I have never 
seen the idea illustrated, nor have I 
found it in any of the pattern books. 
But anyone who has ever made them 
this way will never go back to the 
straight bands cr the buttoned ones. 








SHOWING FINISH OF EDGE 


Of course, it means a little more cloth 
and a little more work, but the bands 
once made will last until they wear 
out, there being no danger of their 
being outgrown. Nor do they wear 
out as soon as those that are pinned. 

My bands were made of heavy twill 
and doubled. I never made a prac- 
tice of putting on several petticoats 
besides the pinning blanket, and in 
short clothes only the flannel skirt, 
except when the lighter weight mus- 
lin dresses required a white one, so 
the double bands were not too heavy. 
These bands have no seams, but are 
buttoned on the shoulder and at the 
back. Instead of being cut with 
straight edges to button or pin, the 
ends: are brought out to a point and 
extend on both sides about eight 
inches beyond where the skirt. is 
sewed into the band. On the ends of 
these points a tape is sewed to tie in 
front. Under the right arm is cut a 
gusset two inches deep and edged 
with tape to keep it from tearing out. 
Now when the petticoat is put on, 
button the shoulders, slip the left 
point through the gusset under the 
right arm, tie in front with a bow. 





PURELY 


knot, and your. garment is on, no pins, 
really no buttons, as the ones on the 
shoulders are simply to be used in 
case it is necessary to remove the 
garment without taking off all the 
rest of the clothes. The pinning blan- 
ket opens in front and ties’ in the 
back and is made of only one width 
flannel, but is usually long. 

I put my boy in short clothes at 
three months, so the pinning blankets 
were still good. By taking them from 
the bands and making fuller and 
shorter, one good short skirt can be 
made from each, One should have 
a long stitch and heavy thread on the 
machine in sewing the skirt to the 
bands of the pinning blanket, or else 
use chain stitch, then there is no trou- 
ble in separating them if one cares 
to use them for short clothes. And 
with a young baby there is no danger 
of the work ripping while being worn. 
In this way the same band can be 
used the second time. 

My long petticoats were only 27 
inches long, and I found it much 
more convenient to handle baby in 


* them and they were more comfort- 


able for the child. But when it came 


to shortening them they would not 





DETAIL OF BAND 
make two short: skirts. I disliked to 
cut them off, knowing that in a little 
while they must be lengthened to fit 
the child as he grew,*so I made two 
hems. One was about two inches 
deep and sewed on the machine. Then 
over that and eoincident with it I 
made another hem, or rather a deep 
tuck, just the width of the hem and 
stitched down with silk featherstitch- 
ing. Then when it comes to length- 
ening the hand work can be removed 


and a narrower tuck or hem run in. 
This is not a heavy manner of fin- 
ishing, as may be supposed, and is 
much better than tucking. 

Of course, many mothers never 
think of using their first outfit for 
short clothes, making new ones com- 
plete, but to the majority of women 
the question of economy is necessary 
along about the time short clothes 
are needed, for babies are expensive 
things, and long clothes cut down 
saves many a dollar for other pur- 


poses 


SEAR? SHAPE SACHET 





FRONT BACK. 
NO 33—ITEART SHAPE SACHET 
This design should be stamped on 
fine linen, folded where the top of 
each heart meets and both pieces but- 
tonholed together, inserting-the pad 
or sachet before this ‘s done. It 
makes a dainty and tnecpensive gift, 
and is easily made. Tne perforated 


10 cents from our Fan- 
this of- 


pattern only 
ecywork Pattern Department, 
fice. Order by number, 


DOMESTIC 








et, 
Brie 


Our Pattern Offer 
A NEW WAIST DESIGN 

A pretty design for the indispensa- 
ble separate waist is illustrated in 
No 6068, figured foulard being se- 
lected for making, with filet princess 
lace for the yoke. The waist owes 
much of its distinction to its novel 
shaping, the sleeve and waist being 
alike tucked to the circular yoke, thus 
avoiding the usual armhole and shoul- 
der seams. Should a more dressy ef- 
fect be desired, the yoke might be 
omitted. If, on the contrary, a more 
practical waist be sought, the three- 
quarter sleeves might be extended to 
the wrist by means of the deep cuff 
included in the pattern, 





No 6068—Pretty Serarate Waist, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 
NEW PAJAMAS DESIGN 


No 6014—In the progressive fami- 
lies whose feminine members prefer 








No 6014—Pajamas, 32, 36, 40 and 
44-inch bust. 
pajamas to nightdresses for sleeping 
garments the design illustrated will 








be appreciated. This dainty suit is 
modeled with an equal view to ease 
and becomingness, the drawers being 


roomy and comfortable, while the 
jacket, in additiom to these qualities, 
possesses the additional one of 


smartness and good taste. Two styles 
of sleeve and -three of neck finishing 
are provided, the flowing sleeve and 
collarless effect being preferred by 
many women. To make the gar- 
ments in accordance with the present 
modé, silk or fine madras should be 
used, though flannelette may be sub- 
stituted if something warmer is de« 
sired. 
CHARMING DRESS FOR A YOUNG GIRL 


No 4296—A picturesque frock for a 
young girl’s “best” is here sketched. 
The dress illustrates one of the new-« 
est designs for misses’ wear, and will 
be found extremely becoming, espe- 
cially to slender figures. The waist, 
sleeves and skirt are alike ornament- 
ed with shirred tucks, which provide 
@ becoming and modish fullness, 
while a prettily shaped yoke adds dis- 
tinction to the neck finishing. A low- 
neck effect may be obtained, if desired 
for more dressy wear, by cutting the 
lining out at the indicating perfora- 
tions, with the result shown in the 
smaller sketch. The sleeves may bs 
made in either full or shorter length, 
as preferred. 





No 4296—Young Girl's 
14, 15, 16 and 17 years. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Order by number of our Pattern 
Department, this office:- These pate 
terns are 10 cents each. 


It must, oft fall out 
That one whose labor perfects any 
Work, shall rise from it with eye so 


13, 


Dress, 





Worn that he of all men least can 
Measure the extent of what he has 
Accomplished. 

{Browning. 





No permanent good comes out of 
any public movement that is inspired 
by malice.—[American Magazine. 





INTERRUPTED PREPARATIONS 


Tommy: 


coming.” a. 


Christmas ts. 
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A Few Good Reasons Why 


You need the New 1908 Edition of the American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer’s Almanac 


~ ADVERTISEMENT 








aOR 

















This year’s book is different---better in every way---more illustrations, each 
department being liberally supplied with portraits and pictures. 


It contains more articles of general interest, covers a broader field and has 
many charts, tables and rules, weights and measures all of which are inval- 
uable on the farm and in the home. 


q* is the recognized authority on everything pertaining to values, prices and 

movement of all farm commodities. Is endorsed by all the leading farmers, 
traders and commission men throughout the whole country as being the only 
one of its kind, concise, reliable, complete. 


The unique thing about this book is that while worth its weight in gold it 
can’t be bought. You can’t afford to be without it---order your copy now. 














Among the more important features will be found: 
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ORANGE JUDD 
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Commercial Agriculture | Special Articles 


? @, This department is of the utmost im-|@ Everyone should know about the In- 
portance in showing when and how to| land Deep Waterways, Swamp Reclama- 
sell crops, produce and live stock to the | tion Service, Spread of Prohibition and 
best advantage. | Progress on the Panama Canal. The 
@ All of the great staple crops are re-| recent laws affecting railroad rates and 
viewed giving the acreage and produc-| -..¢ujation, denatured alchohol, pure food, 
Gon by states, prices at the great centers, bankruptcy and divorce are interesting. 
imports and exports and values and pro- | ferme E 
duction covering a long period of years. « ca W orld sf ragress and Wases 
@, This.also includes a review of the live | Of 1907, — — upper Pp ages 
stock market; cattle, hogs and sheep, in- | and the ost of iving, arcels 
cluding wool and lard, dairy and poultry | I ost, Postal Savings Banks are also of 
industry and the important matter of importance to everyone. ; These are 
milk production for our great cities, etc. only a few of the more important or 


@ The chapter on Markets and Market- the articles given. 
ing shows how to best market one’s | 


products. | For all the Family 


i@ This depa tment contains features of 

Directories |interes} and instruction for the women 

@ Includes heads of goverments, United! folk and on health and amusement for 
States and State Officials, National, and| the children and young people.. Educa- 
State Officials of various agricultural,| tion, Religion, Recreation and other 


horticultural, live stock and societies ot pice of equal importance will receive 








About 400 pages—S x 6 1-2 inches in size 


kindred interests. attention. 


While the Year Book will not be ready for delivery before ‘January Ist 1908, 
all orders will be filled im the order received---first come first served. 











making an additional payment as specified. 








GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


We will send on request this valuable book, [free and postpaid, to every subscriber to this Journal wh? immediately sends $1.00 in 
payment for his subscription for the coming year. New subscribers will receive the book on the sam¢ terms. The book is not sold 
alone, and can only be had in connection with a subscription as stated, The book and paper may be sent te different addresses if desired. 
If any other books we have offered in connection with a subscription are desired in addition to the Year Hook, they can only be had by 
Remit by express money order, check, draft or registered lettey. The money order costs but 
a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but, to avoid . dela wftend to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette Street. icHICAGO, Marquette Building 
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STANDARD 


FARM BOOKS 


SENT PUSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF 
THE ADVERTISED PRICE 


ee 


Farm Grasses of the United States 
of America 


By WILLIAM JASPER SPILLMAN,” Agrostclo- 
gist of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. A practical treatise on the grass crop, 
seeding and management of the meadows and 
pastures, description of the best varieties, the seed 
and its impurities, grasses for special conditions, 
lawns and lawn grasses, etc, etc. In preparing this 
volume the author’s object has been to present in 
connected form, the main facts concerning the 
grasses grown on American farms. Every phase of 
the subject is viewed from the farmer's standpoint. 
Illustrated, 248 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth ....$1.00 


The Cereals In America 


By THOMAS F._ HUNT, M S D Agri, Professor 
of Agronomy, Cornell University, If you raise five 
acres of any kind of grain you cannot afford to be 
without this book. It is in every way the best 
book on the subject that has ever been written. 
It treats of the cultivation and improvement of 
every grain crop raised in America in a thoroughly 
practical and accurate manner, The subject matter 
includes a comprehensive and succinct treatise of 
wheat, maaize, oats, barley, rye, rice, sorghum (kafir 
corn), and buckwheat, as related particularly to 
American conditions, First-hand knowledge has 
been the policy of the author in his. work, and 
every crop treated is presented in the light of indi- 
vidual study of the plant. If you have this book 
you have the latest and best that has been written 
upon the subject, Illustrated, 450 pages, 51-229 
inches. Cloth 61.79 


The Forage and Fiber 
in America 


By THOMAS F. HUNT. This book is exactly 
what its title indicates, It is indispensable to the 
farmer, student and teacher who wishes all the 
latest- and most important information on the sub- 
ject of forage and fiber crops. Like its famous 
companion, ‘“‘The Cereals in America,’ by the same, 
author, it treats of the cultivation and i 
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HESE are days of large 
‘operations on thé farm. 
Some sort of power has be- 
come a necessity. 

There is almost an endless array 
of uses to which the power can be 
put. Every season, in fact almost 
every day in the year, the farmer 
will have use for it. 

And when the power is once on 
the farm, he soon learas, if he 
did not know it before, that he 
can do things easier, more quiekly 
and more economically than he 
ever did before. 

But thé farm power must be 
simple and dependable and as 
nearly self-operating as possible 
because the farmer is not expected 
to be an expert machinist. 


J. H. C. Gasoline Engines 


are made to meet these require- 
ments in the fullest manner. 
Every engine carries with it the 
highest assurance a farmér can 
have of satisfactory service and 
right working. 
hether you purchase the en 

gine here shown or one of our 
various other styles and sizes of 
engines, you know you are gettin 
an engine that is perfectly adapte 
to the use intended 

You know that the engine is 
correct 
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You know that it is the product 
of workmen of highest skill operat- 
ing with best procurable materials. 

You know that your engine has 
behind it the reputation and guar- 
antee of a great manufacturing 
institution whose sole business is 
the making of machines for farm 
use. 

“Simplicity and Efficiency” is 
our motto in building these farm 
engines. Every one must do its 
part toward sustaining the reputa- 
tion of the I. H. C. works. 

I. H. C. engines are made— 
Vertical, in 2 and 3-H. P. 
Horizontal, both 

and Portable, in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 
and 20-H. P. 

Call on the International local 
agent and take the matter up with 
him or write for catalog and col- 
ored hanger illustrating and de- 
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TERN CANADA 
lands for grain growing. stock 


Pa 

Some of the choicest 

ng and gi my iy — X cts of Sas- 

recen' been Opened 

Settlement under the si 
REvisED HOMESTEAD REGULATI 
tions) by Da tethes a Lg it. b ~ 

f an omesteader. ean 





h are thus now 
a Sere grand grate , stock- 


and mixed sections. 
healthful climate, 
family worship, sch 


a 


yeciate ie 
good a-—¥ splendid crops and 


convenient - ‘ 
Best Wost,* particulars poh mp tg tag 
to go and where to locate, apply to 


SUPT. OF IMMIGRATION, Ottawa, Can 
or THOMAS DUNCAN, C n Govt. 
Syracuse Bank Blidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Tennessee produce growers most 


Homeseekers, fortunately situated. Tennessee} 
Come to Tennessee Sssiscic. Se 


grown 
produce is exhaused. and reaches northern markets several 
weeks earlier than northern-grown stuff, thus 











acre cleared from Can 
Tenaessee in 1907; notwithstanding, this land is selling 
eae SS eo ae 2ene, Excellent ¢ ; pure ° 
Cocariptive terature address H.¥.Smith, Trafic 7" 
B, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louls Ry., Nash Tenn. 
: and $10 Per Month 
buys a $500 25 acre 
( poultry, fruit and@ 
. vegetable farm. New 3 room cottagelike 


cut. - Best climate, water and markets 
in Sunny Virginia. Other lands $18 
j} acre up, Send for beautiful pamphlet, 
maps aud rates, 


F. H. LA BAUME, A. & I. Agt., Norfalls 
a Roanoke, V@ 








ment of everyone of the forage and fiber crops, “With 
this book in hand, you have the latest and most 
up-to-date information available. . Illusteated. 428 
pages, 5 1-2x8 inches. Cloth ccccccsccscceseece $195 


The Book of Alfalfa 


History, Cultivation and Merits, Its Uses as @ 
Forage and Fertilizer. The appearance of the 
HON F, D. COBURN’S little book on Alfalfa a 
few years ago has been. a profit revelation to 
thousands of farmers throughout the country and 
the increasing demand for still more information on 
the subject has induced the author to prepare the 
present volume which is, by far, the most authori- 
tative, complete and valuable work on this forage 
crop published anywhere. It is printed on fine 
paper, and illustrated with many full-page photo- 
graphs that were taken with the especial view of 
their relation to thé text. 336 pages. 6 1-229 inches. 
Bound in cloth, with gold stamping.» it is 

questionably the handsomest agriculture’ »~' 


book that has ever been issued. }’rice, po 

PRIA .cccccccccccccscrsccccates os , cocede,* gal 
Soltis i 

By ©. W. Burk: The Most complete and pox 


work of the kind « 


Dlirhed. As 


book of this sori end unimterceting 
this case it reac novel, “ The a 
put into it his ality. The story ¢ 


properties of the 0"! {heir improvemen* 
management, as weil as a discussion of the pro 
of crop growing and crop feeding, making this % 
equally valuable to the farmer, student and te. ' 
There are many illustrations of a practical 
acter, each one suggesting some fundamental 
ciple in soil management. 300 pages, 5 1-2x8 i 


QHOth cccccccccccscsccccccccnccccccccoceccssococcececs 


Tobacco Leaf’ 


Py J. B. KEILLEBREW and HERBERT MYE 

A practical handbook on the most app 
methods in growing, harvesting, curing, pac! 
and selling tobacco, with an account of the «:« 
tions in every department of tobacco manufa. cur 
Based on actual experiments in field, curing barn 
packing house, factory and laboratory. 150 origin: | 
engravings, 506 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth ......$2.(0 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (32 pages) will b 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog 
100 pages, 6x9 inches, 50 illustrations, thorough); 
indexed by Titles and Authors, and containing De 
tailed Descriptions of all the best books on Rura 
and Home Topics, sent for six cents in stamps—- 
which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439.441 Lafayette St., New York. 


~ Marquette Bi’d g, Chicago. 





Our Special Clubbing Offers for 1907-8 


We have arranged to furnish the following list of leading publications to our readers in connection with 


subscriptions toour journal. 


The prices quoted do not apply to subscribers in foreign countries or Canada. 


Don't fail to get all your year's reading through us. 


@ can save you money. 
In the first column is given 


the regular retail price of each paper; in the second column are net prices for BOTH when subscribed for 


in connection with our journal. 


If mere than one publication is desired in addition to our own, deduct in 


each case $1.00 (our subscription price) from the combined price which will give the additional cost of 


the other. 
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. write and obtain our low prices. For samples of any of these publications, write direct 
ablishers. After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been received, send complaints, ete., 
the publishers of such paper. Ihe above prices include a copy of American Agricuiturist 
x and Farmer’s Almanac for 1908. If, however, some other book is desired, it may be obtained 
advertised terms, the additional sum, if any, being added to the prices above. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS! We will give you subscriptions to any of the above publications on 
ing basis: For each new yearly subscription fo ou. publication at $1.00, which you_ send 
1! allow you 50 cents toward the retail price of any of the above publications; but if you 
s offer you cannot of course hare credit for the subscriptions in any other way. 


"Wo". ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Wew York, . ¥., Springfield, Mass., 


Chicago, |I! 





| write you privately, full information. 
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The Best 
Investment 





Accomplishes 


i. Absolute sai ° 

2. A fair rate of interest, paid twice a yeas, 
without bother ~. expense for collection. 

3. Availability—being able to get your money 
when you really need itin whole orin part, with 
out loss. 

4. Advancing value or increasing security, 

5. Profit-sharing bonus or extra dividend. 

6. Compound interest if you don’t wish te 
withdraw your simple interest. 


Ali These are Accomplished 


in our Building Certificates. The little oneg 
cost only $15 and pay a high rate with profit 
sharing bonus in connection with your subscrip- 
tion to American Agriculturist. Larger de- 
nominations $100, $500, or $1000, may be bough® 
at once or on the installment plan. The money 
is used in construction and equipment of the 
new building for Orange Judd Company. 


Our Record for 25 Years 


for safety, reliability, uninterrupted payment of 
interest is unequaled. Hence the axiom “The 
Orange Judd “Company is as reliable as the 
Bank of England.” Write me at once the sum 
you may wish to place—small amounts are evem 
more acceptable than larger, and I will gladly 
Address 


Herbert Myrick, President Orange Judd Company 
Editor American Agriculturist, 439 Lafayette St., New York, AH 
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